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NEW ENGLISH POETS 
PAUL ENGLE" 


The fury of war roamed the green English land after 1918. In 
that part of men’s minds where there is usually a small hope and a 
brief vision there was despair. Where the hearts of men have a 
little pride in being human there was contempt. Nothing had hit 
England so hard before. The long Napoleonic struggle had not af- 
fected her literature one one-hundredth as much. The years after 
Waterloo produced the aloof “Ode on a Grecian Urn” and the in- 
timate Prelude. Only Shelley had protested: 

Men of England, wherefore plough 
For the lords who lay ye low? 


Wherefore weave with toil and care 
The rich robes your tyrants wear? 


The years after Versailles produced the bitterness of Siegfried 
Sassoon and that ultimate ridiculing of men and women and their 
deepest emotion in Point Counterpoint beyond which even Aldous 
Huxley could not go. There were many excellent writers in England, 
but the thwarting of their imagination and the inadequacy of their 
expression are evident in the fact that in three fields of writing her 
most advanced men were not Englishmen. William Butler Yeats 
was the finest poet then as now, and he is an Irishman. James Joyce, 
another Irishman, was the leader in the new stream-of-consciousness 

* Paul Engle’s growing fame as a significant Amercan poet rests upon Worn Earth, 
American Song, and particularly his latest book, Break the Heart’s Anger. A native of 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, he studied at the University of Iowa, Columbia, and Oxford (as 
Rhodes scholar). This year he is lecturer on poetry at the University of Iowa. 
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novel. T. S. Eliot, an American then, although later to undergo an 
Anglican sea-change, was writing some of the most acute criticism 
as well as the subtlest poetry. And even in drama the Irishman Shaw 
was still the most vital, and the Abbey players in Dublin the fresh- 
est, impulse on the stage. 

Quite suddenly in 1932 poems written in a new way and about 
new things began to appear. And with an astonishing speed critics 
and readers of poetry realized that a change had come. This was 
a curious thing in England, where change is looked on as a wolf- 
like monster patiently waiting outside the door to mangle the present 
into some hideous form called the future. Young poets were accepted 
readily. Publishers printed their books without even requiring a 
clause in their contracts promising that the authors would work out 
the loss by writing detective stories. The club held over Keats a 
century before had turned into a lollipop. 

Why? There were many reasons. Here was a new and fascinating 
poetic style. These poets talked about things which verse up until 
then had avoided: airplanes, the radio, politics, and economics. It 
was time for a cycle of poets to mature, replacing in interest the 
group which had dominated the twenties. There was not one isolated 
individual writing in this way, but several men of nearly equal age, 
with a marked similarity of attitude. They were, moreover, close 
friends. 

But I think the largest reason was this, and it helps to explain 
not only the poetry itself, but the heightened interest in it: These 
poets belonged to the first generation of poets to reach maturity 
after the war. They had been children during the war and had hence 
been influenced only indirectly by its results. However accurately 
the immediate post-war generation may have described its life, these 
young men could not accept that description as a true account of 
their own. They understood with sympathy D. H. Lawrence’s re- 
treat from society into a private blood-consciousness, but it seemed 
to them inadequate. John Masefield’s Arthurian retellings and his 
poems of old sailing ships, however spirited, were futile as an ex- 
ample of what a poet should do in the twentieth century. 

These young poets—W. H. Auden, Cecil Day Lewis, Stephen 
Spender—restored to English poetry the two qualities it had lacked 
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for years: hope without false cheerfulness and subject matter be- 
yond the personal. They felt that, although the life of today might 
be a wasteland, it could still be made fertile. It was this sense of 
a new world on the way, as Day Lewis wrote in The Magnetic 
Mountain, that gave drive to their verse: 

Though winter’s barricade delays, 

Another season’s in the air; 

We'll sow the spring in our young days, 

Found a Virginia everywhere. 


No less sensitive than poets of the twenties to the disruption and 
misery of the present, they were more alert to find causes and to 
change. If the poet was able in the past, they said, to ignore vast 
stretches of the life of his times, and give his attention entirely to 
himself, he certainly cannot do that now. This conviction drove 
them straight to the position which the majority of the important 
writers of Europe, men like Thomas Mann, André Gide, Romain 
Rolland had taken: that the writer today must be as much con- 
cerned with man’s social-economic environment as with his environ- 
ment of nature and inherited culture, because today the impact of 
society on men is as strong as ever the impact of nature has been. 

Thomas Mann has recently stated this attitude in a foreword to 
a new magazine, Mass und Wert, published in Switzerland. He re- 
pudiates the idea that culture springs from social class and then goes 
on: 


And still, even in this conviction one can be a socialist; provided, that is, one 
links with it another and broader conviction: that in our time the man of culture 
is in a false position, he is denying life, if he apparently looks down upon the 
politico-social sphere or ranks it lower than the world of the inner life, meta- 
physics and religion. To compare the values of these two worlds, to confront 
socialism with metaphysics and represent the former as unholy, impious, anti- 
cultural, as bald, materialistic eudaemonism, is not permissible today. 


I cite this to show that these young English poets, however 
strange they may sound when read the first time, are not a separatist 
group writing for each other, but a part of the general, dominant 
mood of European letters. Spender has said in verse something quite 
similar in purpose to what Mann has said in prose: 
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Drink from here energy and only energy, 

As from the electric charge of a battery, 

To will this Time’s change. 

Eye, gazelle, delicate wanderer, 

Drinker of horizon’s fluid line; 

Ear that suspends on a chord 

The spirit drinking timelessness; 

Touch, love, all senses; 

Leave your gardens, your singing feasts, 

Your dreams of suns circling before our sun, 
Of heaven after our world. 

Instead, watch images of flashing brass 

That strike the outward sense, the polished will 
Flag of our purpose which the wind engraves. 
No spirit seek here rest. But this: No man 
Shall hunger: Man shall spend equally. 

Our goal which we compel: Man shall be man. 


The feeling that the poet must aid in establishing a society in 
which economic conditions, which are after all not changeless like 
the sun but fluid and alterable, shall no longer bring misery to mil- 
lions of men, and prevent the bulk from leading a full life, occurs 
over and over in these poems. Its most purely lyrical expression is 
in Spender: 

Readers of this strange language, 

We have come at last to a country 

Where light equal, like the shine from snow, strikes all faces, 
Here you may wonder 

How it was that works, money, interest, building, could ever hide 
The palpable and obvious love of man for man. 


Oh comrades, let not those who follow after 

—The beautiful generation that shall spring from our sides 

Let not them wonder how after the failure of banks 

The failure of cathedrals and the declared insanity of our rulers, 
We lacked the Spring-like resources of the tiger. .... 


These poets derive, from the contemplation of the new society, 
an emotion as profound and sincere as that of Shelley, himself re- 
sponsive to the impact of politics on men, when he dreamed of a 
new Hellas. There is a startling resemblance between the end of the 
“Ode to the West Wind” and one of Day Lewis’ poems. Shelley: 
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Be thou, spirit fierce, 
My spirit! be thou me, impetuous one! 
Drive my dead thoughts over the universe 
Like withered leaves to quicken a new birth! 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 
Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind! 


This is Day Lewis, in The Magnetic Mountain: 


Make us a wind 

To shake the world out of this sleepy sickness 
Where flesh has dwindled and brightness waned! 
New life multiple in seed and cell 

Mounts up to brace our slackness. 

Oppression’s passion, a full organ swell 

Through our throats welling wild 

Of angers in unison arise 

And hunger haunted with a million sighs, 

Make us a wind to shake the world! 


Make us the wind 

From a new world that springs and gathers force, 
Clearing the air, cleaning the wound; 

Sets masses in motion and whips the blood. 

Oh they shall find him fierce 

Who cling to relics, dead wood shall feel his blade. 
Rudely the last leaves whirled, 

A storm on fire, dry ghosts, shall go in 

Fear and be laid in the red of their own ruin. 
Make us the wind from a new world! 


The attitude of Auden, Spender, and Day Lewis when they 
give a political implication to their verse is not the simple anger of 
Shelley when he wrote “‘The Mask of Anarchy”’ in protest against 
the massacre of some men and women at a labor demonstration in 
Manchester. It is more alert, more aware of the way economic forms 
and the distribution of goods affect the lives of men. After a similar 
massacre of workers at Vienna in February, 1934, when cannon and 
machine guns were turned point-blank at two hundred yards on the 
workers’ apartments built by the socialist government, the women 
and children huddling behind the useless walls, Stephen Spender 
wrote a poem called Vienna. It expresses very clearly the feeling he 
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shares with these two other poets of the lack of dignity, the cheap- 
ness, of the individual today, lost in the social mass and the play of 
immense economic forces. The man of human sympathy protests 
against that position. Indeed, protest is the only way of acting open 
to the intelligent man. But the restoration of that dignity is not a 
private matter alone. You cannot have healthy individuals in a 
sick society. The attempt of the humanist and the churchman to 
ignore this leaves their otherwise excellent arguments suspended in 
mid-air. 

At the end of Vienna Spender discusses this. Wallisch and Weissel 
were socialist leaders who fought with their workingmen against the 
fascist guns and died for them. By calling those two ‘‘our ancestors’”’ 
Spender means that they have acquired their dignity by trying to 
build a world in which it would be possible for all men to achieve 
dignity as men. The poet cannot remain aloof from that attempt: 

Assurance and laughter are rare, they are dredged from the sea 
Vases dug from the graves of a gay, obliterated people 
Liars and buggers under the dark lid of centuries. . . . 
Berlin, Paris, London, this Vienna, emerging upon 
Further terrible ghosts from dreams. He greets the 
Historians of the future, the allies of no city, 

O man and woman minute beneath their larger day; 
Those burrowing beneath frontier, shot as spies because 
Sensitive to new contours; those building insect cells 
Beneath the monstrous shell of ruins; altering 

The confirmation of masses, that at least conjoin 
Accomplished in justice to reject a husk. 

Their walls already rest upon their dead, on Wallisch 
Trapped in the mountains, on Weissel the engineer 
Who lied to save his followers “I forced them after 
With my revolver.” On all the others. These are 

Our ancestors. 


But the best poetry of a political cast is not as particular as this, 
not as definite. Those critics who deplore the interest of poets in 
politics forget that it is that interest which gives direction to personal 
friendliness, and that the same impulse of sympathy motivates the 
purely lyrical poems of Shelley and Auden as well as the purely 
political poems. The political understanding suffuses the poetry, and 
the poetry heightens the understanding. 
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Auden, in his last book On This Island, has revealed how political 
material may be treated by a powerful mind in a free and imagina- 
tive way. I think Auden here proves that writing can be intelligently 
didactic, can even have a specific political motive (“some possible 
dream’’ of a new society) without losing any of the poetic; that the 
political can even give a tough muscle to the poem. He shows how 
a political idea which moves the mind as strongly as an emotion can 
give a deep sense of immediacy to the verse: 

O love, the interest itself in thoughtless Heaven, 


Make simpler daily the beating of man’s heart; within, 
There in the ring where name and image meet, 


Inspire them with such a longing as will make his thought 
Alive like patterns a murmuration of starlings 
Rising in joy over wolds unwittingly weave; 


Here too on our little reef display your power, 
This fortress perched on the edge of the Atlantic scarp, 
The mole between all Europe and the exile-crowded sea; 


And make us as Newton was, who in his garden watching 
The apple falling towards England, became aware 
Between himself and her of an eternal tie..... 


Some possible dream, long coiled in the ammonite’s slumber 
Is uncurling, prepared to lay on our talk and kindness 
Its military silence, its surgeon’s idea of pain; 


And out of the future into actual History, 
As when Merlin, tamer of horses, and his lords to whom 
Stonehenge was still a thought, the Pillars passed 


And into the undared oceans swung north their prow, 
Drives through the night and star-concealing dawn 
For the virgin roadsteads of our hearts an unwavering keel. 


These poets have borrowed widely in the devices of meter and 
phrasing. In an attempt to achieve a style which would be fluid 
enough to use any kind of material, and yet compressed enough to 
satisfy the metaphysical bent of their minds, they have gone back 
to the earliest poetry in English. Auden has adapted the alliterative 
line of the old English battle poem in this: 
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Then Shaw knew We were too strong 
Would get away Over the moor 
Return alive But found at the ford 
Sturton waiting Greatest gun anger 
There he dies Nor any came 

Fighters home Nor wives shall go 
Smiling to bed They boast no more. 


From Wilfred Owen, killed in the last year of the war, the use of 
assonance, an approximation in end words to the same sound, was 
taken over in place of the consistent use of rhyme, giving the poet 
a much freer form and greatly expanding the possible number of 
combinations of end words. Much of the pleasure of this poem from 
Auden’s first book comes from its ease of expression, from the light- 
ness of the lines not held down by a rigid rhyme scheme. It also is 
an example of the kind of poetry these poets are capable of writing 
when not at all concerned with politics: 


This lunar beauty 
Has no history 

Is complete and early; 
If beauty later 

Bear any feature 

It had a lover 

And is another. 


This like a dream 

Keeps other time 

And daytime is 

The loss of this; 

For time is inches 

And the heart’s changes 
Where ghost has haunted 
Lost and wanted. 


But this was never 
A ghost’s endeavour 
Nor finished this, 
Was ghost at ease; 
And till it pass 
Love shall not near 
The sweetness here 
Nor sorrow take 
His endless look. 
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Poetry cannot avoid being colored by the environment in which 
the men live who write it. One of the problems which Auden, Spend- 
er, and Day Lewis have squarely faced has been the carrying over 
into verse of the words, sounds, machines, and precise thinking of a 
mechanical age. Sometimes they have simply combined the old and 
the new as in Auden’s: 

Yet sometimes men look and say good 


At strict beauty of locomotive, 
Completeness of gesture or unclouded eye..... 


Or they have made a symbol of the new mechanical thing in the 
same way that poetry before had used rock or water; that is, as 
the image which most fully and forcefully expressed the poet’s emo- 
tion or idea. In “The Pylons” Stephen Spender has written with 
great imagination of the towers in England which carry high-tension 
electricity wires across the country. It is a superb example of the 
harmonious adaptation to verse of apparently unpoetic material. 
There is no clash between the description of the valley with its 
evening look and the wires with the lightning’s danger: 


The secret of these hills was stone, and cottages 
Of that stone made, 

And crumbling roads 

That turned on sudden hidden villages. 


Now over these small hills they have built the concrete 
That trails black wire: 

Pylons, those pillars 

Bare like nude, giant girls that have no secret. 


The valley with its gilt and evening look 

And the green chestnut 

Of customary root 

Are mocked dry like the parched bed of a brook. 


But far above and far as sight endures 

Like whips of anger 

With lightning’s danger 

There runs the quick perspective of the future. 
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This dwarfs our emerald country by its trek 

So tall with prophecy: 

Dreaming of cities 

Where often clouds shall lean their swan-white neck. 


What is lacking in the content of these poems is the richness and 
variety of living, the sense of wide experience profoundly felt. What 
is lacking in the style is a sense of power. The reader is not always 
convinced that the poem was forced from the mind of the writer 
by an impulse really strong. The personal drive behind the poem 
often seems very slight, of less interest to the poet than an experi- 
ment in verse or the expression of an idea which is held intellectually 
but which has not acquired an emotional energy. Many pages seem 
quite impersonal. Seldom do lines succeed each other with as inevi- 
table an impact of sincerity, of a genuine, intimate feeling, with as 
few stylistic tricks, as these from an elegy in Day Lewis’ A Time 
To Dance: 


Much more should he, who had life and to spare, 
Be here impressed, his sympathy relayed 

Out of the rich-toned past. And is. For through 
Desert my heart he gives a fiery lead, 

Unfolding contours, lengthening the view. 

He is a thoroughfare 

Over all sliding sands. Each stopping-place 
Wears his look of welcome. May even find, 
When I come to the snow-line, the bitter end, 
His hand-holds cut on death’s terrific face. 


There is a constant tendency toward schoolboyishness, weaken- 
ing the structure of the verse, since often it occurs in the middle of 
a passage of great originality, as in the following lines from Auden 
about a football game: 

Strangers smiled at each other, off their English guard, 


And watching weak from hospital ward, 
Propped-up cases felt ever so well when he dropped that goal. 


Sandroyd—what of their side?-— 
In jerseys of chocolate and white 
Prancing for prowess, posh in their pride, unbeaten last night. 
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Mingled with an impression of considerable intellectual power is a 
sense of personal immaturity, the mind outstripping in shrewdness 
and rational ability the actual experience and human understanding 
of the individual. Reading the poems, one has the feeling that the 
scope of living behind them has been too slight. The poets seem 
more aware of the economic interpretation of history than of the 
real problems of daily business and of earning a wage, more ac- 
quainted with the theory of Marx than with living men. They can 
write more convincingly of the labor theory of value than of laborers. 
It is significant that in all their poetry of the need for a worker’s 
government there are no working-class characters, except slightly 
in Auden’s “Dance of Death.” 

This remoteness is probably due to that one large cause which 
makes English novels and short stories today so much less vigorous 
and alive than American—the much narrower lives led by English 
writers, especially in the formative years. So many authors go from 
public school (in the English sense) to Oxford or Cambridge, where 
they lead a life more aloof from the world both in term time and in 
vacation than Americans, and on leaving return to school as teach- 
ers—the course followed by Auden and Day Lewis—or lead a literary 
life in London and the Continent, like Spender. Ten weeks in a 
factory at honest-to-God hard work would do them more good than 
ten volumes of Freud and Marx. 

There is, further, an unfortunate cliquishness in their work, limit- 
ing the extent of its audience. Poems are written, books are dedi- 
cated, to each other. There is nothing intrinsically wrong with this, 
but it symbolizes the tendency to ingrowth. Vocabulary is much 
the same—a bird is always the kestrel, the end of an era is always 
railhead. If they could break away from their confined, overliterary 
life and mingle more widely with ordinary men and women the ex- 
perience out of which their poetry is written would be greatly en- 
riched. It is encouraging to hear that Auden and Spender have 
been working behind the Loyalist lines in Spain. One of Auden’s 
finest poems is the result of his life near the front while driving lorries. 
The good side of these poets’ interest in a new society is that it helps 
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them to realize the need for getting out into the light of day, where 
they can understand action and conflict, and repudiate the death- 
will by their own conduct. 

Inconsistent with their attempt to write poetry about the definite 
situation of men and women today, and their desire to popularize 
poetry, is the too frequent obscurity of their verse. This is due in 
part to its great compression, the omission of relatives, its use of 
symbols from Freud and of private jokes, and to a style tending to 
be involved and inverted. 

The awarding of the 1937 King’s medal for poetry to Auden shows 
to what an extent the new poetry has been accepted in England. The 
presentation of the communist poet writing of the need for revolu- 
tion, for the destruction of the old order and the making of a new, 
to King George VI, bulwark and type of reaction and the old order, 
is a symbol both of the confusion of Europe and of the legitimacy of 
a modern poet’s concern with politics. I think it may also indicate 
on the part of the poets a gradual drawing away from the too spe- 
cifically political to a greater concern for the more traditional sub- 
jects of poetry. This is certainly obvious in Auden’s last book. 
These poets have been affected by the Russian Revolution in much 
the same way that Wordsworth was affected by the French Revolu- 
tion. It will be interesting to see if they follow his example. 

They are all poets of considerable potentiality. They have 
shocked English poetry and renewed it. They have mapped out a 
new country of verse to be explored. They are sustainers, even in 
their revolt, of an ancient tradition. This poem of Auden’s from On 
This Island shows to what good ends their experimentation and 
awareness may come. It is as English as Donne: 


Look, stranger, at this island now 

The leaping light for your delight discovers, 
Stand stable here 

And silent be, 

That through the channels of the ear 

May wander like a river 

The swaying sound of the sea. 
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Here at the small field’s ending pause 

Where the chalk wall falls to the foam, and its tall ledges 

Oppose the pluck 

And knock of the tide, 

And the shingle scrambles after the suckling surf, and the gull lodges 
A moment on its sheer side. 


Far off like floating seeds the ships 

Diverge on urgent voluntary errands; 

And the full view 

Indeed may enter 

And move in memory as now these clouds do, 
That pass the harbor mirror 

And all the summer through the water saunter. 


W. H. Auden—Collected Poems; Spain; On This Island; Letters from Iceland. 
C. Day Lewis—Collected Poems; A Time To Dance; Noah and the Waters. 
Stephen Spender—Poems; Vienna; The Destructive Element. All published by 
Random House. 





ENGLISH TEACHERS FACE THE FUTURE! 
A CREATIVE VIEW OF OUR LIVES AND WORK 
HOLLAND D. ROBERTS? 


Can English teachers determine the future of their profession? 
Our answer decides not only the direction of our lives but every daily 
teaching act. 

In the history of human thought three explanations of our lives 
have been proposed to us: Some men have said, with Thomas Hardy 
and Herman Melville, that we are governed by blind chance and 
that all we are or may be is subject to the unconscious brute forces 
of the universe; others have believed, with the prophets, that we 
are figures in a cosmic pattern in which our slightest thought and 
action falls in its predetermined place; still others recognize a third 
possibility—that man may create himself in his own image accord- 

* President’s address delivered before the first general session of the Buffalo con- 
vention of the National Council of Teachers of English, November 25-27, 1937. 


? Professor Roberts is a member of the education faculty of Stanford University 
and the staff of Menlo School and Junior College. 
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ing to his finest aspirations and the farthest reaches of his imagi- 
nation. 

A century ago Horace Mann expressed the dynamic interpreta- 
tion when he said: 


We want no men who will change, like the vanes of our steeples, with the 
course of the popular wind; but we want men who, like mountains, will change 
the course of the wind. We want no more of those patriots who exhaust their 
patriotism in lauding the past; but we want patriots who will do for the future 
what the past has done for us.3 


The guiding principle of my daily work is that, if they will, human 
beings can largely create their own collective future. Personal ex- 
perience and history prove that life has always been a changing 
thing. If it is true that man is a dynamic force in his own growth, 
what now shall be the direction and the immediate objectives of 
that change? What life do we wish to live the remainder of our days? 
What kind of living shall we will to those who come after us? For 
what kind of education and what school shall we spend our engeries 
and our thoughts? 

Increasing numbers among us are acting in the belief that organ- 
ized teachers of English can have an important part in determining 
the answers to these imperative questions through co-operative 
democratic planning and resolute action. It is becoming evident to 
everyone that we can participate, within our classrooms and with- 
out, in the creative leadership which is even now giving form and 
shape to the future. No one can deny that teachers of English are 
in a strategic position. In most schools every child comes within 
our influence every day. Our work makes up two-thirds of the three 
R’s. Language, widely recognized as our special province, is the 
fundamental means of communication. Through it we carry on 
every significant and intimate act to realize what we are, and what 
we are to be. 

It is equally obvious that traditional English teachers teaching 
a traditional curriculum in a traditional manner may obstruct for 
a brief period but cannot be a decisive guiding force in the flowing 
stream of education or in the broad sweeping currents of modern 
life. Those among us whose ambition it is to work out our lives 


3 Lecture on Education. 
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at a dead level, routing out in a mechanical way spelling errors 
and comma blunders, and attempting to hammer into reluctant chil- 
dren the unimportant facts of such traditional classics as Ivanhoe, 
Paradise Lost, The Lady of the Lake, and The Idyls of the King, can 
only hope to be leaders in drudgery, painful and destructive alike 
to the children and themselves. 

I have here a representative example of the results of such teach- 
ing. It is a letter written by a girl to one of her friends. 


November 20, 193- 
DEAR HELEN: 

Days and weeks have gone by, since I saw you last, but nothing remarkable 
has occurred. I can state all that has happened in this one word—school. It is 
such a piggish word; it demands all my spare time, nearly. We leave in the 
morning a little after seven and don’t come back until after four. 

At night we have to do outside reading and such books we have to read! If 
you haven’t read it, let me warn you about the book Vanity Fair by Thackeray. 
It is the worst book, in my opinion, next to Jvanhoe that has ever been published. 
There are only 700 pages, and just full of dryness. I like to read, but—! Just 
think, the teachers think it is the most wonderful book and that the author is so 
wonderful. The only thing I can see wonderful about him is his patience. How 
could he write such a long story? I am sure he perished just as soon as he had 
written the last word. It was bad enough to read it; so how much worse it 
would have been to write it. After I had read Vanity Fair I was very careful 
about the books I chose. I’ve recently read two books by Booth Tarkington. 
These both were good. 

There is one thing that I have learned very thoroughly in school this year; 
it is commas. I’ve had them so drilled into my head that they fairly haunt me. 
Every time I pick up a magazine or book, the Commas stare right out at me, 
asking ‘“‘Why should I be there?” Then I must begin to think of some rule, like 
“When a dependent clause comes first in a sentence, set it off with a comma.” 
But I really believe I’ve “mastered” those dauntless commas at last. Before I 
so thoroughly studied them, I didn’t realize how much one little, innocent com- 
ma could do. 


ELSA 
A successful alternative now in use in many schools is the indi- 
vidualized program in literature constructed to help each one meet 
his own daily life-problems and contribute toward the solution of 
our great social problems of group well-being. It is based upon the 
conviction that the library should be the heart of the school. Young 
people who go to the school or community library under the guid- 
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ance of an able teacher and librarian to choose an interesting book 
and to begin the building of a reading program of their own are 
growing in a different way than those whose reading and daily assign- 
ments were determined en masse, before they were born, by school 
authorities who will never see them. 


THE BASIS OF CREATIVITY 


The central principle of the creative view of life arises out of the 
belief that every human being is a creative personality, and that 
the primary work of the school and of society is to lead that person- 
ality to realize himself completely in terms of the general welfare. 
The aim is to remake the world by creating originating social- 
minded individuals to constitute that world through broadly based 
group planning and action. 

We are accumulating evidence today that each one of us, if it 
had not been for certain destructive forces in the environment, 
would have been a free, ever growing creative personality. Yet the 
man on the street and most teachers tell me, “I cannot write.” 
From half a lifetime of teaching writing to people of all ages from 
kindergarten through the sixties, I know that every person has the 
potential power to write. There may be those who will disagree, 
but I will answer: anyone who says a true word of his own has 
created. He has proved that he has the power to create in words— 
to say from thought and deep feeling what he knows within himself 
to be true. Mere repetition of what others have said before does 
not give our words the breath of truth. We must reaffirm life within 
ourselves. Every time we speak we have the opportunity to create 
in words. We may create badly. The important thing is that we 
create. To originate in writing can be as simple and spontaneous 
a thing as to speak. Why, then, is the writing of books, songs, plays, 
and poems so unusual a thing? 

We have only to study the natural child at play to find speech 
growing like mountain flowers and to observe how fortunate it has 
been that children have learned to speak before they came to school. 
Otherwise in speech as in writing humanity would have been 
schooled to be dumb. Today in scores of schools creative teachers 
are demonstrating that it is not necessary to infect our children 
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with schoolroom blight in teaching them to write. We have only to 
prove our interest in the child and what he has to say when he writes, 
and lose our preoccupation with the form of the writing. Then there 
is a sea change that transforms and strengthens everything he does, 
from original thoughts down to periods and semicolons. 

There is no reason why we should think of creative expression 
in the arts on a different level than the development of other capaci- 
ties of the body. Today we expect our young people to play tennis 
and swim. We expect them to have the ability to do those things, 
but no one can foretell in what way they will develop their powers. 
Likewise, in the field of creative expression we cannot predict what 
anyone can do if the school and society will help him to find favor- 
able conditions for growth. That is part of the challenge of every 
child to us, and the challenge of the productiveness of ourselves, 
today and tomorrow. If we will replace the obsolete, sterile, and 
repressive curriculum of our schools with a dynamic purpose to 
build originating, participating human beings, we can have in a 
single generation a nation of singers, artists, inventors, scientists, 
poets, musicians, architects, social-psychologists, and builders. 

How can we set up the conditions favorable to creative thinking 
and expression? 

The first fundamental principle is to stress the content of ex- 
perience—to place emphasis on the act and the idea. We must spend 
our time trying to help children find something interesting and worth 
while to say and building an audience situation which willl give them 
reasons for saying it. The form of their production is to be thought 
of only in judging the effectiveness of what is said and to whom. 
Classical adult standards are formalistic and cramping. The mark 
of the ape remains on all those who “play the sedulous ape.”’ Effec- 
tive writing today must be presented in a manner that points to its 
modern application in the improvement of human life. It must be 
a part of a significant program of action. It is of use to us—not in 
some vague, hypothetical future but now. 


MODERN MEN USE MACHINES 


Further, creative development in the power age is limited, in- 
effective, and often impossible without the application of late tech- 
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nological advances. Modern men use machines, but education has 
been strangely laggard in adopting new developments. Many of us 
see no incongruity in driving from a new home in the latest model 
automobile to educate modern children for the future in a school 
that was constructed in 1910. In many cities we are still using seat- 
ing and equipment designed in the 18g90’s for a school in which 
teachers talked and children pretended to listen. 

The great majority of our school buildings are obsolete and not 
only useless for purposes of real education but actually destructive 
of the aims for which society erected them. Tomorrow as we go 
about our work let us look at them with fresh eyes. Are they not 
often prison-mausoleums in which teachers as well as children are 
sentenced and entombed? Is it not possible for us to foresee a time 
that may well be within the lives of many of us when replicas of 
school buildings as they are now will be exhibited in museums as 
relics of the dark ages of education? 

There will be those realists among us who will object that replace- 
ment of .obsolete buildings and construction of modern equipment 
for the schools of America will be expensive. We can agree and reply 
that our present program is costing far more. It is costing us and 
the children of this nation our lives. It is costing us the difference 
between life as it is now and life as we can conceive and construct it. 

There are others who will reply that it is not buildings and equip- 
ment which make the school but the teacher. There is enough truth 
in this argument to confuse the issue. We will not intrust our lives 
to well-schooled dentists, hospitals, and physicians who will not 
keep pace with the advances of modern science. We will not willingly 
intrust our automobiles to otherwise competent garage mechanics 
who are not equipped with the latest automatic testing devices. 
Is it any less important that we as modern teachers should demand 
efficient instruments and housing for the education of the children 
of the people? That we as teachers should command the respect of 
children and public alike with the most effective means of carrying 
on our work? 

We know that modern communication came into existence 
through the adoption of machines, the railroad, the automobile, the 
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telegraph, the telephone, radio, and the talking picture. Many 
schools are recognizing the teaching power which they offer. Librar- 
ies of sound pictures are being built by all modern schools. Not 
only radio listening but broadcasting by children and teachers is 
rapidly being made a part of the new school curriculum. Cleveland, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, and Seattle are a few of the many who now 
have systematic functioning programs. Complete equipment and 
entire flexibility is now coming to mean that every classroom is not 
only equipped for independent radio reception but for broadcasting 
as well. 

Here short-wave radio offers an exceptional opportunity. A month 
ago five high-school students representing the Weatherwax High 
School* took part in a planned two-way conversation on student 
government with a group of students speaking from the short-wave 
station at the Menlo School and Junior College. 

Is such work practical for the average school? The portable trans- 
mitter used at the Menlo School may be inclosed in a small suitcase. 
The purchase price was $125.5 It is clear that the time has now 
arrived when every school can have the genuine audience situations 
without which language teaching is at best a mechanical make be- 
lieve and is more often a grinding destruction of the potentialities 
for the free, vigorous, creative expression which is the birthright of 
every child. Now every classroom can choose for its audience from 
among the classrooms located within a radius of several hundred 
miles. It is equally clear that with the present rate of progress the 
time will soon be at hand when children in our classrooms can com- 
municate quickly and easily with children not only in any classroom 
in America but in other continents as well. 

Leading schools with modern science or radio departments are 
building their own equipment and carrying on casual conversations 
with England, Australia, and Asia. Is it not the responsibility of 


4 At Charles Middleton’s short-wave studio in Aberdeen, Wash., October 29, 1937, 
Mr. Everett G. Shimmin, principal of the Miller Junior High School; Mr. Richard R. 
Balkema, principal of the Weatherwax Senior High School; and Miss M. McDowell, of 
the English faculty, called together the student group and took part in the broadcast. 
Don Karshner directed the Menlo program. 


5’ Kaar Engineering Co., Palo Alto, Calif. 
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teachers of English and of all teachers of the language arts to guide 
this significant development? To help people in our schools use these 
new electrical advances for worth-while communication? 

Public address systems have opened the way to change. Voice- 
recording as a part of the program of oral development is rapidly 
giving speech work exactness and objectivity in all our leading 
schools. The dictaphone is now in successful use in composition 
classes. Analyses of the problems of hearing that are so important 
a factor in every classroom are being made with the audiometer; for 
special cases we have electrical speech-building for the deaf in lead- 
ing speech clinics. 

These are some of the realities of the present. We know that 
television is now a common life-experience in large cities in England 
and Germany, and we are authoritatively told that we can now 
begin to plan for the use of television in education. For most schools 
that are not yet equipped to teach the use of the telephone such a 
prospect may be startling, but there is evidence that within the 
next few years we will bridge the gap—that those who do not will 
be swept into the dustbin of the past. Already the age-old contempt 
of the man of affairs for the frowsy scholar and for the inertia and 
lethargy of backward schools is being echoed by leading men of 
science. Professor M. Gilfillan, in a notable book,® warns: 

One must be cautious about predictions from knowing how slow the schools 
have been to adopt other mechanical teaching aids. Yet may one not imagine 
for a moment what might be done, if the average elementary school teacher, 
instead of talking herself about the lesson or depending on the textbook, should 
step to the rear of the classroom and switch on the televisor, or a talking moving 
picture program? By it she could present to the children a speaking, colored, 
moving, perhaps depth-showing image, strikingly lifelike....of a great 
scientist performing experiments as he talked about them to the children, an 
artist drawing, and explaining why he drew as he did, a musician, statesman, 
inventor, or handicraftsman demonstrating his work. The performance would 
have been carefully prepared in collaboration with education specialists, to be 
as interesting and effective as possible for children of that school grade. 

Such teaching will telescope into a few seconds millions of years of geologic 


6 Technological Trends and National Policy, Including the Social Implications of 
New Inventions (W. F. Ogburn, chairman of the Commission; Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1937), p. 31. 
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time, make the movements of gases and electricity visible, present explosions 
without doing damage, gather the four corners of the world, with their living, 
singing people, into each classroom, and make the past live again in the present, 
in moving dramas of history. 


THE WORK AS IT IS NOW AND IS BECOMING 


We are, then, on the threshold of remarkable advances in the 
teaching of English. The industrial revolution, through the inven- 
tion of printing and the printing press, made modern education and 
the modern teaching of English possible. Today electrical invention 
and mass-production techniques have contributed powerful new 
forces for changing and improving the work of English classrooms. 
Within our lifetime, new machines, the radio, and the talking picture 
have enriched the lives of the great majority of Americans through 
new language folkways. These dominant interests in the lives of 
our pupils are convincing us once more that English is a living 
language and that we cannot teach it in isolated classroom cubicles. 
We are now opening up new and superior ways to teach English. 
The radio and the ‘“‘talkies’’ are emphasizing that the absorbing 
topics of the day’s work must become the subject of any significant 
language or literature activity carried on in our classrooms and halls. 
If English teachers are to be prepared to meet the challenge of 
the modern era they must recognize that the meaning of the auto- 
mobile, the airplane, streamlined trains, highways that span con- 
tinents, and the building of great bridges, dams, and skyscrapers 
is more important in the life of any boy or girl, and therefore in the 
English classroom, than the busy work of learning meaningless rules, 
set themes, and the punctuation of trifling, disconnected sentences. 
We are learning that the rapid, vigorous life of modern young people 
must be the core of the curriculum and the content of the English 
program. 

Creative leadership today is not possible for those whose willing- 
ness to change is limited to mild reform within the bounds of allied 
subject matter through correlation and fusion. In every part of the 
nation programs that break sharply with the past are developing. 
In most of them the teaching of English for the sake of English has 
disappeared. Courses in social living are developing. In the Sacra- 
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mento Senior High School, English is being taught in the first 
semester in an orientation course. A similar program is being con- 
structed in at least one large Los Angeles high school and in the 
Santa Barbara junior high schools. In Santa Barbara Senior High 
School cultural and community relationships are being developed 
in the program “Builders Together,’’ and many other schools are 
moving rapidly in the same direction. In every one of them teachers 
of English are participating with other teachers. There is oppor- 
tunity for both English and foreign-language teachers to take part 
in developing new language concepts in these programs and insure 
that the creative values of language in the improvement of the teach- 
ing be expanded and interpenetrate every phase of the work. 

Good teaching of English, science, or mathematics or any other 
subject area cannot exist as a thing good in itself. Such teaching 
can be good only when the effect upon the pupil and upon society 
promotes the health alike of the individual and of the group. That 
is to say that desirable teaching of English cannot exist except where 
it is conceived as a part of a whole school program of guidance. It 
seems probable that all of us will increasingly come to look upon 
ourselves as constant active participants in the guidance program 
of the school, and that we can make a special contribution through 
our work as teachers of English. 

In our concern with such a whole school program we shall come 
into conflict with traditional procedures and beliefs. I am listing 
here a few that are barriers to creative effort and are therefore of 
major concern to teachers of English: The first is that teachers of 
English can be cultured, creative personalities on present salaries. 
Chekhov once said prophetically to Maxim Gorky: 

If you only knew how badly the Russian village needs a good, brainy, edu- 
cated teacher! We in Russia should put him under special conditions, and this 
must be done as quickly as possible, for we realize that without the widest edu- 
cation of the people the nation will collapse like a house made of rotten brick. 
A real teacher must be an artist, passionately in love with his work, but our 
teacher is a laborer, a poorly educated individual, who goes to the village to 


instruct the children with as much desire as one goes into exile. He is starved, 
downtrodden, afraid of losing his means of livelihood. But it is necessary that 
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he be the first man in the village. Is it not absurd to pay a miserable salary to a 
person whose calling it is to educate the people, you understand—to educate the 
people! 


Among other antiquated beliefs that English teachers are remov- ' 


ing to make way for programs that meet life-needs today are these: 


2. 


Io. 


Il. 


That subject matter is of primary importance and children are secondary. 
That the best thing we can say about a teacher is that he is a good teacher 
of reading, mathematics, science, or English. 

[Today the need is for outstanding teachers of children—not subject 
matter.] 


. That meeting college-entrance requirements is a proper aim for the teacher 


and the great majority in our schools who are not going to college. That the 
interests of the majority who are not going to college should be sacrificed 
to permit the minority who are to obtain an artificial college preparatory 
distinction which does not meet their own fundamental needs. 


. That the curriculums and instruction in colleges and universities are mod- 


ern. That their courses of study are above criticism and need never change. 


. That teaching by the textbook method can ever educate young people. 


That teachers who use the ancient Chinese-Prussian method of textbook 
question-and-answer drill can be considered modern teachers. 


. That children should be taught to work for grades and credits. That teach- 


ing children to work for grades and credits is sound psychology and pre- 
pares them to meet the demands of life-situations. 


. That young people who are in our high schools and colleges know how to 


read. That it is the business of the elementary school so to teach reading 
that years later in high school and college they will be able to read ade- 
quately problems in advanced algebra, solid geometry, calculus, and physics, 
and interpret Shakespeare, Chaucer, Milton, Carlisle, Burke, and Gibbon. 


. That in teaching children to read we should make a sharp distinction be- 


tween work reading and pleasure reading, so that they will understand 
clearly that they are not supposed to enjoy themselves when their reading 
has any purpose to them beyond the pleasure of the moment. 


. That there is any evidence that formal grammar—sentence analysis, 


parsing, diagraming—is of use in helping anyone speak or write more cor- 
rectly or effectively. 

That in teaching people to speak or write mechanics and style should be 
emphasized and the ideas, content, and human experience are of secondary 
value, or even of no concern, to the teacher of English. 

That creative writing is “arty” writing and should deal chiefly with lavender 
and old lace in a vague and timeless shadowland. 
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12. That children can learn, and teachers can teach them, in poorly lighted 
packing-case schoolrooms, children crowded together three in a seat, 
with no bulletin boards and no bookcases except the windowsill. That in 
America, where millions of men are refused the elementary right to earn 
their bread, we are so poverty-stricken we must continue to use obsolete 
school buildings. That school buildings need be less modern than factories, 
theaters, and restaurants. 

13. That it is possible to build a secure peace through diplomacy and legis- 
lative enactment without building world-peace through the curriculums 


of our schools. 


TEAM WORK IS ESSENTIAL FOR RESEARCH IN ENGLISH 

The future of research in English education offers a promise 
limited only by the power of our imaginations. We can now begin 
to replace with productive work the sterile “‘research”” which has 
consumed millions of working-hours of our best intelligences and 
now fills unmoved the shelves of every major university and college 
in the country. 

It is important to recognize why the research of able graduate 
students working under capable leaders has been, with few excep- 
tions, so uniformly sterile. Research in education has been, and 
largely remains, individualistic. Government and private business 
enterprises long ago abandoned individual research for collective 
enterprise. Every great corporation assigns each member of the 
research staff that part in the common work which his experience 
and capacity best qualifies him to carry on. The result is team work 
which gives us superior automobiles, airplanes, trains, and radios 
with every passing year. Research in education has as many rich 
possibilities for immediate advance as any other major field of life 
once we plan investigation and study, not in isolation, but as a part 
of the common work in which we are all engaged. 

In most schools today children think of English as mechanics, as 
the dry, articulated bones of language. We are forcing on them the 
professional-language standards of proofreaders at an amateur level.’ 
The place and the principles of a sound program of mechanics in 
composition have been ably stated in the foreword to Current Eng- 
lish Usage: 


7 Note L. J. O’Rourke, Curriculum Construction in English (Psychological Corp.). 
, § ) I 
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If correct grammatical usage, good diction, and intelligent punctuation are 
to become habitual with our students, mechanics must be seen as an aid to 
expression. To have something to say and to want to say it would be the great 
consideration. If the matter does not count most the manner will not count at 
all. Mastery of language springs not from the memorization of many rules but 
from abundant practice in the actual oral or written discussion of ideas really 
significant in student life—coupled with teacher comment to show how the 
application of a few basic principles will enhance the force and interest of such 
discussion, and persistent teacher elimination of the relatively few really illiter- 
ate mistakes. 

To make your meaning clear—that is the secret of good punctuation, good 
usage, good speech, and good writing! But how little our teaching of either 
punctuation, grammar, or usage has dealt with meaning. How little the formal- 
ized drills of our composition texts have to do with anything the pupil thinks or 
wants to say!§ 

Either we are primarily concerned with substance, ideas, content, 
and experience in their effect on the lives of our children or we place 
ourselves in the position of the scribes—slave-teachers who are the 
moving hands who write for a master. 

We are becoming conscious of what the world may be, and crea- 
tive power comes to us as the conception of engineers of the human 
spirit—leaders who are determining that most important thing, the 
shape that human beings are to take. For everyone who accepts 
this conception of education creative teaching opens up a limitless 
expanse—a future of leading children to re-create themselves and 
the world in which we are to live. 

*S. A. Leonard, Current English Usage (Chicago: National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1932). 








THE CASE FOR VOLUMINOUS READING 


RUTH C. SCHOONOVER’ 


For many years it was generally acknowledged that certain books 
and authors were universal favorites among pupils at one stage of 
their development, that other books and authors were sure-fire 
favorites at another age, that fiction was more widely read than non- 
fiction, that pupils were inclined to re-read their favorite books many 
times, and that certain experienced teachers and librarians could 
prescribe a book for an individual much as a doctor prescribed for 
a patient, with equal or even greater probability that the recipient 
would be pleased with the result. 

To these wise and kindly souls, whose experience and intuition 
enabled them to place in the hands of youth the “magic key” to 
the literary wonderlands, must go a large part of the credit for such 
enthusiasm for good literature as now exists among adults. Though 
they were too few in number, too circumscribed in their influence, and 
too little known by the youth of a generation ago, their efforts and 
their sympathetic understanding availed much more than the re- 
strictions and compulsions imposed by those petty tyrants of the 
classroom so aptly satirized by Irvin S. Cobb in his devastatingly 
delightful little book, A Plea for Old Cap Collier. 

Certain it is that freedom of the press, as guaranteed by our Con- 
stitution, was not generally translated into freedom of boys and 
girls to read for their own pleasure and satisfaction. In the restric- 
tions placed upon recreational reading, even down to the present 
day, one can hardly fail to note the persistence of certain traditional 
influences, dating back to Colonial days, when pleasure was regarded 
as the moral or theological equivalent of sin. As disciplinary meas- 
ures, some schools still deprive offenders of library privileges. Others 
prescribe as penalties the reading of certain books, with little or 


*Miss Schoonover (A.M., University of Michigan) is a teacher of English at the 
Negaunee (Mich.) High School. Her articles have appeared in the English Journal, 
the Elementary English Review, and the Educational Digest. 
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no thought as to their adaptability. Pupils are still frequently told 
that they may have library books only if their school marks reach 
a certain standard. Required reading lists, the point system, and 
written book synopses, intended merely to allay the suspicions of 
the teacher, are still in vogue. Dime novels and salacious books and 
magazines have been and are still so anathematized as to render 
occasional clandestine forays into this type of literature irresistibly 
alluring to the young adventurer. No doubt these were some of the 
influences which Walpole had in mind when he wrote of the ‘‘Educa- 
tion demon poking his nose into our reading and driving us out of 
the Elysian garden where once we read for fun.” 

Cognizant of the fallacy of these procedures, and being unwilling 
to subscribe to the compartmentalized thinking which failed to dis- 
cern the inconsistency of rendering lip service to the tenets of Thorn- 
dike while perpetuating archaic educational practices which violated 
these tenets, the members of the Negaunee High School English 
department, in September, 1928, reorganized the established reading 
program along somewhat different lines. The voluntary reading pro- 
gram operates on the theory that to teach a child to like the things 
that we like we must begin at his level. Any individual who is sur- 
rounded by a plentiful supply of good reading matter suited to his 
ability and who uses it enough to establish a habit can develop into 
a reader. The child must inculcate love of reading through unremit- 
ting exercise—he must read and read and read some more. 

In view of our observations the room libraries were enlarged by 
the purchase of single copies of new books averaging three hundred 
for a grade, amounting to a total investment of $28 per pupil. The 
annual maintenance cost was $800, or about $1.85 per pupil. More 
class time was devoted to the discussion of books and to standards 
for appraising them. The use of appraisal cards on which a pupil 
indicated his reaction to a book by merely checking multiple-choice 
responses was begun. No one was required to do this reading, and 
no incentive, other than the probability of enjoyment or satisfaction, 
was provided. Every temptation to falsify reports was, as far as 
possible, removed. For the literate nonreaders—those pupils whose 
reading tastes had not kept pace with their years—easier books were 
provided; many, in fact, that had little or no literary merit. No ob- 
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jection was offered if they wanted to read a quantity of this material, 
as it was our theory that even light reading, if it was not negative 
in nature, was better than none. The teachers through conferences, 
which the pupils humorously designated as “book clinics,” were 
usually able to persuade them to try books on increasingly higher 
levels until gradually a taste for the better books was acquired. 

The effect of these changes soon became apparent. During the 
year 1928-29, although a majority of the new books were not avail- 
able until December, 682 pupils in junior and senior high school read 
10,000 books—an average of 15 per pupil. The average, annually, 
for the subsequent period has varied but little from 55 books per 
pupil. We were in reality having 40 book weeks a year instead of 
only tr. 

During the entire time that it has been in operation the plan has 
developed independently, uninfluenced by what others were doing. 
Conflicting opinions have been voiced by many authorities, and some 
very worth-while observations and commendations have been made. 
However, one of the most vitally pertinent questions advanced by 
an authority in the field at the time that the reading plan was in 
its infancy has hitherto remained unanswered: Will the experiment 
result in better reading or merely in more reading? Though the final 
results of the program defy any attempt at exact measurement or 
evaluation because they are too subjective, enough significant data 
can now be submitted to justify our belief that pupils of junior and 
senior high school age will, in general, if given free range and op- 
portunity to choose from a wide variety of attractive books, read 
voluminously and that their reading tastes and appreciations grad- 
ually progress toward a point at which they voluntarily select the 
better books. 

Recently an attempt was made to evaluate the reading of one 
class (graduated 1935) in light of a six-year cumulative reading rec- 
ord resulting from the influences of the Negaunee Voluntary Reading 
Program. 

The fifty-six subjects of this study were not handpicked from the 
standpoint of scholarship, intelligence, or reading ability, but con- 
stituted a random sampling out of a class of over one hundred mem- 


2 Detailed presentation of the study is found in ‘The Negaunee Reading Experi- 
ment,” by Ruth C. Schoonover, English Journal (September, 1937), X XVI, 527-35. 
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bers. The study concerns the content and organization of the vol- 
untary reading program, together with significant evidences of de- 
velopment of literary taste and appreciation as manifested by these 
individuals. 

The cumulative reading records for the six-year period revealed 
that a total of 14,816 books—1,519 nonfiction titles and 13,297 fic- 
tion titles—had been read by the 56 subjects during their progress 
from Grades VII through XII. Since the nonfiction represented 
book titles only, the number was too small to be deemed of statistical 
significance and was eliminated from further consideration. 

An analysis of the fiction titles revealed that the pupils in general 
had developed rather fine powers of discrimination, which is most 
certainly indicative of better reading. Three approved reading lists 
were utilized as the basis of the critical technique necessary to de- 
termine the literary merit of the books read. If titles listed by these 
pupils appeared on all three of the approved lists it was assumed that 
their literary merit was of high degree. “‘Unlisted books”’ were those 
whose titles failed to appear on any of the three approved lists uti- 
lized by this study. 

Of the 2,110 titles available to these pupils in the room libraries 
for the six-year period, 53 per cent were “listed books,” yet these 
constituted 73 per cent of their reading; 47 per cent were ‘unlisted 
books,”’ which constituted only 27 per cent of their reading. The 
reading of “‘listed” and “unlisted’”’ books was generally distributed. 
The voracious readers sampled all types of books liberally, and the 
limited readers sampled all types sparingly. Those whose number of 
“listed” books was high were generally the same individuals whose 
number of “unlisted” books was high and vice versa The average 
pupil during the six-year period read a total of 238 books, of which 
176 were “listed books.” These revelations lead us to venture the 
conclusion that voluminous reading actually fosters the tendency 
to do better reading. 

One hundred titles chosen by these pupils as books which they 
would like to add to their private libraries were, almost without ex- 
ception, books of merit. Forty-three pupils selected Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin as the first addition to their libraries, followed by such old 
favorites as Tom Sawyer, Wings, Call of the Wild, Sherlock Holmes, 
Kidnapped, Daddy Long Legs, Scarlet Letter, White Company, House 
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of Seven Gables, Blazed Trail, The Harvester, Anne of Green Gables, 
Moby Dick, etc. This list furnishes additional evidence that our 
theory that voluminous reading induces better reading is psycho- 
logically sound. 

The reaction of the subjects concerned in this investigation to the 
Carroll Prose Appreciation Test was additional confirmation of our 
opinion that the voluntary reading program promotes better read- 
ing. The test required the pupils to differentiate between types and 
classes of literary selections chosen from all levels of reading ma- 
terials. The average made by the group was thirty-eight, which 
equals the standard score established and maintained by the test 
itself. 

A few generalizations are offered toward which the evidence 
points. The theory that in a free, extensive, or voluntary reading 
program pupils have the tendency to read voluminously but aim- 
lessly gains no support from this study. Growth in literary taste 
and appreciation is stimulated through exposure to a wide variety 
of reading materials. 

It is possible to fix in the mind of the pupil his personal responsi- 
bility for his own reading by providing in the school the opportunity 
for leisure spent in the atmosphere of books. No one can become a 
reader without having a plentiful supply of good reading material 
suited to his reading ability, and using it enough to establish a 
habit. Only thus can better reading be promoted. 

Undoubtedly, given actual reading ability and the contact with 
abundant reading materials, most children will read widely and wise- 
ly; but there is always a small group of those who need personal 
help and guidance or they will slip through school without knowing 
the joys and pleasures of reading. 

Finally, the case rests in favor of voluminous reading when we 
are reminded of what Charles Lamb once said of his sister Mary: 

She was tumbled early, by accident or design, into a spacious closet of good 
old English reading without much selection or prohibition, and browsed at will 
upon that fair and wholesome pasturage. Had I twenty girls, they should be 
brought up exactly in that fashion. I know not whether their chance at wedlock 


might not be diminished by it, but I can answer for it that it makes (if the worst 
comes to the worst) the most comparable old maids. 
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CREATIVE WRITING IN THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


CHARLES A. HOGAN’ 


Although much discussion has centered about the methods of 
stimulating creative ability in the English class, the inclusion of a 
creative writing course in the junior high school has not yet been 
generally effected. When a creative writing course was first sug- 
gested for one of the large junior high schools of twenty-five hundred 
pupils, some warily asked, “What experience has a junior high- 
school pupil had which will provide him with the sources necessary 
for creative writing?”’ They were convinced his efforts would result 
in the prosaic or the fantastic. Others felt that creative writing was 
far removed from the needs of pupils just beginning to master the 
mechanics of the language. With full realization of such misgivings 
or challenges, creative writing made its inception at Junior High 
School No. 4. To date, the methods and results of the course have 
answered the questions and doubts of those who at first were apa- 
thetic. 

The course had three objectives—to develop facility of creative 
self-expression through a stressed program of writing, to construct 
and inculcate necessary grammar skills, and to find a medium of 
publication and other recognition for every project which was under- 
taken. 

The first unit of the course was an inventory of the pupils’ sources 
for creative writing. Because the class was new to the teacher, 
queries about their past lives were considered as just a manifesta- 
tion of the teacher’s sociability. “In what interesting places have 
you lived?” brought forth many interesting replies that were at 
first general. Gradually some made contributions that were slightly 
different from the descriptions of ordinary houses, yards, and apart- 
ments which had been monopolizing the discussion. Some had spent 
a summer in a factory, others had lived in houses of historic interest 
for which Trenton is famous, and still others had lived in houses on 

*For some years a teacher of high-school English, now a graduate student at 
Rutgers University. Mr. Hogan is a contributor to various educational magazines. 
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the river front which had been harassed by the floods. Soon it was 
apparent that those things which they once thought to be common- 
place were as strange as India to those who had not lived there. 

The next step was a logical one—the compilation of these facts 
into a book so that the pupils could refer to them for a suitable set- 
ting if they wanted to include such an environment into a story. 
Similarly a group of interesting characters were discovered from 
among people they knew. The grammar skills stressed in the com- 
pilation of these inventories were the writing of good complete sen- 
tences, the proper use of capitals, and end punctuation. 

The publication of their efforts in this unit was directed to those 
magazines which have departments such as “Interesting Facts about 
the World” or “Ask Me Another.” These articles required terse 
paragraphs, complete sentences, interrogative sentences, and a brief 
explanation. The content for this publication work was frequently 
developed in class from the inventories they made of their past ex- 
periences. 

MANY DEVICES MAKE DIALOGUE WRITING INTERESTING 

The next phase of this creative-writing course was in conjunction 
with their study of the drama. It was here they were interested in 
making familiar characters talk. Certain idioms or expressions of 
speech characterizing the person were sought. To do this the pupil 
selected other pupils in the class and wrote an imaginative dialogue 
of the pupil on his way to school or in some other particular situation. 
The identity of the pupil was not disclosed. If the class knew the 
identity of the pupil after the dialogue was read, the dialogue was 
deemed successful. If not, the pupil tried again until he was suc- 
cessful. 

At this point the class was ready for creative work. Under the 
direction of a chairman, some would write plays, using inventory 
notebooks for materials, each pupil in the group writing a different 
scene. Others would read stories and poems such as those of Thomas 
Daly for dialect expressions. These expressions would be compiled 
into a list which was filed by each pupil for future reference. 

Another group would make as its special problem the finding of 
new ways of giving to the speaker a vivid action as he spoke, or the 
finding of means of eliminating the overworked word “said.’’ These 
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results, too, were incorporated by the pupils into their creative- 
writing reference books. 

The grammar skills stressed in this unit were the use of quotation 
marks and other punctuation for the writing of direct quotations, 
and a variety of sentence structures. The publication outlet was 
found in magazines buying such articles as “My Child Said” and 
“My Most Embarrassing Moment.” 

The next unit developed when the student realized that some- 
thing else was necessary to describe a person besides his conversa- 
tion. A unit of characterization followed. Returning to the booklet 
containing the compilation of familiar characters, the pupils selected 
people whom they wanted to describe. Attractive pictures from 
magazines were brought to class and group work was resumed. The 
group leader would present a picture to the class and list their first, 
second, and third impressions. Usually it would be apparent that 
one person would impress another first by his general physical ap- 
pearance; second, by details relative to his physical appearance such 
as clothing and other embellishments; and, third, a certain impres- 
sion which comes after reflection about the character. These prin- 
ciples evolved, the class returned to their inventory of people they 
knew and wrote descriptions of them in which they attempted to 
avoid hackneyed expressions. From these papers many expressions 
were collected and compiled under the title ‘‘New Expressions for 
Old Ones.”’ 

The new grammar skill stressed in addition to those already 
taught was the correct paragraphing for the various changes in the 
different phases of description. The school newspaper and a youth 
supplement in a local paper were interested in getting interviews 
and character sketches of school personages. These mediums fur- 
nished the necessary outlet for the publication phase of this unit. 


STUDENTS WRITE SHORT STORIES AND EVALUATE THEM 
With the settings, the characters, and the dialogue, short stories 
were ready to be written. This was the next unit of work. Multiple 
devices were utilized. Some took clippings from newspapers which 
gave interesting and simple situations. Into this situation the pupil 
injected a suitable character he knew well, and then proceeded to 
write. Others used a device which proved prolific in furnishing plots. 
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Three files were set up—one containing character descriptions, an- 

other containing situations, and the third, settings. Some of these 

were copied from their inventory list of past experiences. Each 

pupil in the group selected one item from each file and then created 

his story about them. At this time the students were considered 

capable of judging their own work. A literary yardstick was set up 

in the form of the following questionnaire: 

. What impression am I trying to develop? 

. Have I rejected all details which do not create this impression? 

. Does my narrative-idea grow? 

. Have I tried to get freshness of expression? 

. Have I used complete sentences and all the necessary marks of punctuation? 

. Have I read my paper aloud to myself, and does my story have a round, 
well-finished sound? 


An Ww ND 


The outlet for publication of the students’ short stories is great. 
The student committee can readily collect a multitude of magazines 
and newspapers interested in student work of this type. 

The other two units of work following a similar development as 
described above include the writing of poetry in conjunction with 
the reading of it, and the writing of their opinions (essays) about 
various topics. These two phases of writing can be developed from 
an inventory list of their feelings. The school newspaper usually 
finds such articles of convenient length and suitable content to justi- 
fy their publication. 

CLASS ISSUES YEARLY MAGAZINE 

At the end of the year the class acts as a board of editors in issuing 
a mimeographed literary magazine. In editing the magazine a very 
effective review of the entire year’s work in creative writing can be 
accomplished, and the power to pass judgment on their own work 
is further developed. Co-operation of the English with the art and 
commercial education departments in the editing of the booklet 
aids in integrating English with other school subjects. 

What are the results? Because we have no method of accurately 
testing the development of literary ability in creative writing, we 
point to some of the material benefits which, I believe, will imply 
that creative-writing ability has been nurtured. Our students have 
succeeded in writing for publication. This implies that some outside, 
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unbiased authority has placed the stamp of approval on their work. 
The type of creative writing not stimulated by the demands of the 
school newspaper has been developed. Lastly, we have found that 
creative writing has definitely put a premium upon the study of 
English. 





ACTIVITIES FOR THE CLASS ENGLISH CLUB 
IRWIN J. ZACHAR'™ 


The idea of the literature class as a reading club is even more use- 
ful in 1937 than it was twenty years ago, when Professor Hinchman? 
first wrote about it. There is a difference in the attitude with which 
books are approached when the principle of the “‘door ajar” is used 
in conjunction with a social, self-governing situation. There is then, 
to use Professor Driggs’s words, “more of impulsion than propul- 
sion.”” Moreover, there is greater provision for remedial work with 
poor readers and for free-reading time for good readers where a por- 
tion of the weekly time allotment for literature is set aside for read- 
ing-club work. If the pupils are surrounded with good books and ar- 
rangements are made for crediting extra reading, the good readers 
are ideally provided for, and the teacher may devote an appreciable 
share of his time to the problems of remedial reading. 

For the most part, however, English clubs have been used to sup- 
plement and motivate the regular instructional work. It is in this 
latter function that the writer has mostly utilized the English club. 

The nature of the club programs and the frequency of the meet- 
ings have varied with the capabilities and enthusiasm of his classes 
for this form of activity and with their capacity to profit from such 
situations. In most cases it was decided to make one regular Friday 
English period in two weeks a club meeting; occasionally a class met 
every week; and once in a while a class became so engrossed in a proj- 
ect that arose out of the English club that they continued to func- 
tion as a club until the project was completed. 

*M.S., New York University. Mr. Zachar is a teacher of English in the Madison 
Junior High School, Newark, N.J., and a graduate student at New York University. 


2 W. S. Hinchman, ‘‘Reading Clubs Instead of Literature Classes,’”’ English Journal, 


February, 1917. 
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The activities of the club are of the varied or omnibus type. For 
each meeting a topic is presented by a committee appointed a week 
or two previously by the standing committee on programs. The 
members of the reporting committee confer with the teacher before 
they submit their program for the club’s approval. 

Many of the programs are arranged by the committee on programs 
without any suggestion on the part of the teacher. Where guidance 
is necessary, either because of the necessity of correlating the club 
programs more closely with the other English work or because of the 
pupils’ having run out of ideas, the teacher suggests programs from 
a list he has compiled as a result of a study of the subject and from 
previously successful programs. 

In order to guide the group to an intelligent choice of radio pro- 
grams and movies there are two committees, composed of pupils 
with good taste and with superior home environment, who co-oper- 
ate with the teacher in commenting upon and posting schedules of 
good radio programs and in recommending good movies which they 
have seen. There is a different secretary for each meeting, so that 
many pupils may have the opportunity of writing the minutes of a 
meeting. Knowledge of parliamentary and club procedure is an in- 
direct result of the social situations established by the English club. 

An extremely important committee is the library committee, and 
the first part of each meeting is always devoted to the issuance of 
books from the classroom library collection. We may wonder by 
what occult means a reading specialist arrives at his list of reading 
skills, and we may be distrustful of remedial-reading exercises as 
natural reading situations, but there is no denying the efficacy of 
free reading for pleasure in improving reading ability. 

The following list is offered not as an exhaustive one but merely 
as a summary of the programs that have found favor with the junior 
high school students in the writer’s classes. 


I. DRAMATIZATIONS 

The various forms of dramatics appeal greatly to children of junior 
high school age. 

Impromptu dramatizations.—Children frequently delight in giving 

impromptu dramatizations of stories they have read or heard. Some 
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four or five such dramatizations of O. Henry stories, for example, 
make for an entertaining assembly program. ‘‘The Cop and the An- 
them,” “After Twenty Years,” “The Last Leaf,” ‘“The Caliph Cupid 
and the Clock,” “A Doubled-dyed Deceiver,” and “The Ransom of 
Red Chief” have been found particularly satisfactory. 

Writing and acting of original plays.—The writing may be done 
individually or co-operatively, and may be based upon the reading 
of such junior high school classics as The Christmas Carol, Darius 
Green and the Flying Machine, or The Courtship of Miles Standish; 
or upon movies like The Crusades or The Plainsman; or upon their 
history work. 

Pantomiming literary scenes and characters.—Another type of club 
activity which is productive of a good assembly program, in addition, 
is the one which was developed by a group in the Union High School, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, in which pupils pantomime characters and 
scenes from the reading classics familiar to most of the audience. 
The characters may be summoned from the past by a magician. As 
they appear, another pupil reads a passage from the book appro- 
priate to the incident which is being pantomimed. Blanks are dis- 
tributed, upon which the pupils in the audience list the name of each 
character recognized, the title of the book, and the name of the au- 
thor. These blanks are scored by the groups staging the program, 
and the names of those who make the highest score are publicized. 
Mythological tableaus may also be presented in this manner. 

Selection of plays.—The consideration and selection of plays to be 
presented for a graduation or assembly program make for an en- 
grossing club activity. Dramatic readings of plays from typed scripts 
offer an absorbing classroom approach to the study of the drama. 


II. MUSICAL-LITERARY PROGRAMS 


The English club may prove a valuable instrument in correlating 
the twin arts of music and literature. 

Literature-music programs.—One way of accomplishing this end is 
through the playing of recordings of poems which have been set to 
music or of recitations from the classics. A little reflection serves as 
a reminder that the writings of Shakespeare, Burns, Ben Jonson, 
Kipling, and Gilbert and Sullivan have music to them. The English 
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Journal has at various times published excellent lists of literature 
which have been set to music. 

Opera programs.—lIn these the stories of operas are briefly sum- 
marized by pupils from such books as Ernest Newman’s Stories of the 
Great Operas, and then recorded selections from the operas are 
played. 

Musical favorites program.—Pupils and teachers bring their favor- 
ite solo and orchestral recordings. 

Solo and group music.—It sometimes happens that there are indi- 
viduals with musical talent who are capable of rendering solos or 
leading the group in song. 


III. LANGUAGE ACTIVITIES 

The panel discussion.—The panel discussion‘ is a streamlined form 
of debate which includes many members of the group and which 
serves as an excellent approach to units in the newspaper, radio, and 
movies. Such topics as ‘The Best Newspaper” serve to get the en- 
tire group talking, and act as springboards to further work. 

Story-telling contests.—Story-telling contests are always popular. 
Included among such activities may be the telling of anecdotes of 
personal adventure, original imaginative stories, and the telling of 
stories from literature. 

Spelling bees.—The old spelling bee is now more popular than ever, 
judging from its prominence on the radio. 

Formal debates.—Sensible, timely topics are best for this purpose. 

Conversation and discussion.—Such topics as the observance of 
social courtesies and the use of the telephone, if properly acted out, 
are entertaining and useful. 

Toasts.—Toasts given at an imaginary class dinner to be held 
twenty years after graduation appeal to the graduating classes. 


IV. LITERARY ACTIVITIES 
Author programs.—One type of club literary activity is to devote 
meetings to specific authors. Kipling, O. Henry, Mark Twain, Booth 
3H. L. Martensen, ‘‘Music and the English Classics,’’ English Journal, December, 
1932; M. J. Herzberg, ‘‘The Twin Arts,” English Journal, November, 1924. 
4H. D. Roberts and H. Fox, “‘Streamlining the Forum and Debate,”’ English Jour- 
nal, April, 1937. 
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Tarkington, Dickens, Burns, and Shakespeare are among the au- 
thors suitable for junior high school clubs. 

Literary types.—Meetings may be devoted to such literary themes 
as humorous poetry, “sound”’ poetry, poetry of war and peace, sea 
poems, and various types of stories. 





WHAT COMPOSITION IS FUNCTIONAL? 


SIDNEY J. REEDY’ 


PURPOSE OF THE STUDY 


It was the purpose of the present study (1) to determine what the 
aims and objectives of instruction in required composition were; (2) 
to study the course offerings designed to realize these aims; and (3) 
to analyze and evaluate the content of these required courses on the 
basis of evaluations made by a group of recent graduates of repre- 
sentative teacher education institutions. 

The present article represents a report of the results of this study 
with respect to the third aim. It presents items of required com- 
position courses adjudged as functional or practicable in everyday 
oral and written communication by three hundred and six members 
of 1936 graduating classes of institutions listed as being representa- 
tive of better practices in teacher education by the Teacher Educa- 
tion Survey Committee.” 


METHOD OF INVESTIGATION 


In order to achieve the purpose of the study the writer analyzed 
ten textbooks used in required composition courses. Five of these 
texts were reported as being used by a relatively large number of 
the institutions considered in the study, and five other recently 
published books were suggested by Dr. E. A. Cross, head of the 
division of languages and literature at Colorado State College of 
Education. This analysis yielded a list of one hundred and forty 
items of composition which were arranged in a check-list containing 

« Mr. Reedy assembled the data contained in this article in the course of an investi- 
gation made as a graduate student at the Colorado State College of Education. 


2E. U. Rugg and others, Teacher Education Curricula, III, Bull. No. to (Wash- 
ington, D.C.: United States Office of Education, 1933), 3-4. 
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a six-point scale of evaluation. The highest point (5) represented 
the greatest degree of value with respect to practicability in every- 
day expression, and the lowest (0) no value according to the same 
criterion. The graduates referred to above were requested to reg- 
ister their appraisal of these items in terms of general usefulness in 
everyday expression. Modal scores on the check-list scale were em- 
ployed as a basis for forming generalizations concerning functional- 
ity. For the purpose of comparison the six points of the scale were 
assigned the following descriptions, which seemed to represent the 
most logical method of relating these evaluations: 


rere Indispensable Point 2............Of incidental use 
ee Very useful GS res Of doubtful use 
a ee Pe Of average use Pointo........... Of no value 


The conclusions formed from this phase of the investigation were 
as follows: 
1. That the major portion of required work in English composition has average, 
or above average, value with respect to functionality. 
. That evaluations accorded the various items of composition indicate that 
the least technical items are given the highest rating. 
3. That there is a decided emphasis placed upon fundamentals as elements of 


to 


everyday expression. 


The list of composition items with their respective ratings on the 
check-list scale is presented on items below. 


LIST OF ITEMS IN COMPOSITION ASSIGNED VARIOUS DEGREES 
OF VALUE BY 306 GRADUATES OF REPRESENTATIVE 
TEACHER-EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 
RANK 5 

1. The nature of a sentence 


2. The essential parts of a sentence 

3. Agreement in person and number of verbs and their subjects 

4. Agreement in person, number, and gender of pronouns and their ante- 
cedents 

5. The knowledge and use of the principal parts of verbs 

6. The meaning and use of tense 


7. Agreement in number of adjectives with the words they modify 
8. Restriction of the use of colloquialisms to informal speech 

go. Avoidance of the use of slang 

10. Avoidance of the use of trite phrases 
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. Avoidance of the use of vulgarisms 

. Attention to the proper use of connectives 

. The use of parallelism in sentence structure 

. Avoidance of the use of dangling modifiers 

. Placing of modifiers as close as possible to the words they modify 
. The meaning of a paragraph 

. The use of the topic sentence 

. The use of the introductory paragraph 

. Knowledge of the principles of exposition 

. Use of various methods for writing expository compositions 

21. The making of definitions 

. Definite use of the principles of rhetoric: unity, coherence, emphasis 
. Writing of informative articles 


Writing of the familiar essay 
Precise and summary writing 


. Writing research papers 

. Descriptions of individuals 

. Writing of incidents of personal experience 

. Writing of accounts of travel and adventure 

. Formal invitations and replies 

. Business letters 

. Use of the dictionary and other references 

. Use of the library 

. Making of bibliographies 

. Note-taking 

. Selecting, using, and acknowledging quotations 
. Constructing and arranging footnotes 

. Rules of spelling 

. Rules of syllabication 

. Rules governing abbreviation 

. Rules governing the writing of numbers 

. Use of the techniques of reading: skimming, scanning, etc. 
. Techniques of making style harmonize with the subject matter treated 
. Technique of appealing to the senses 

. Use of the period 

. Use of the question mark 

. Use of the exclamation point 

8. Use of the semicolon 

. Use of the colon 

. Use of quotation marks 

. Use of the comma 

. Use of the dash 


. Use of parentheses 
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. Use of the apostrophe 
Use of the hyphen 


. Oral reports on civic or educational problems 


Giving directions 
. Story-telling 
Use of voice control in speaking 


. Use of the rules of pronunciation and enunciation 


Principles of public speaking 
Extemporaneous speaking 

Use of parliamentary procedure 

. Talks based on thought or opinion 


RANK 4 
Use of clauses as parts of speech 
Use of phrases as parts of speech 
Definitions and uses of parts of speech 


. The meaning and use of degrees of comparison of adjectives and adverbs 
. Avoidance of the use of words of outworn use, such as “gorgeous,” “‘ter- 
rible,”’ “wonderful,” “‘nice”’ 


Use of prefixes, suffixes, and root words in vocabulary-building 
The use of co-ordination and subordination in sentence structure 
Avoidance of the use of split infinitives 


. The practice of using concluding sentences in paragraph construction 
. The use of concluding paragraphs 


Use of definite techniques for writing expository compositions; classifica- 
tion of details, comparison and contrast, cause and effect, etc. 
Knowledge of the principles of narration 

Knowledge of the principles of argumentation 

Use of the inductive and the deductive methods in composition 
Writing of book reviews 

Writing of character analyses 

Writing of descriptions of places 

Writing of descriptions of natural phenomena 

Writing of descriptions of mental states 

. Writing of news accounts 

Practical argumentative talks 


RANK 3 


. The meaning and use of mode of verbs 

. The meaning and use of voice 

Knowledge of the kinds of sentences: single, compound, and complex 
Meaning and use of case 

Meaning and use of verbals 
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. Meaning and use of elliptical expressions 
. Meaning of the kinds of clauses: independent and subordinate 
. Knowledge and use of principles governing abbreviations in writing estab- 


lished words 


. Knowledge and use of iodiomatic language 

. Knowledge and use of provincialisms 

. The use of words—books, thesauruses, and lexicons 

. Avoidance of the use of journalistic expressions in writing 
. Knowledge and use of contractions 

. The use of the periodic sentence 

. The use of the loose sentence 

. The use of repetition in sentence structure to produce style 
. Knowledge of the use of extremely long sentences 

18. 
19. 
. Knowledge of the techniques of constructing paragraphs of appropriate 


Knowledge of the use of the telegraphic style in sentence structure 
Knowledge of the use of extremely short sentences 


length 
The use of definite methods of writing paragraphs: explanation, definition, 
cause and effect, etc. 


. The use of dialogue in paragraph construction 
. The use of the syllogism in the organization of compositions 
. Writing of critical articles and essays 

. Writing of autobiographies 

. Writing of biographies 

. Writing of short stories 

. Writing of anecdotes 

. Writing of diaries 

. Writing of tales 

. Writing poetry 

. Rules and directions for writing manuscript 

3. The use of italics 

. Knowledge and use of the method of maintaining euphony in composition 
. Use of the simile 

. Use of the metaphor 

. Use of personification 

. Use of metonymy 

. Use of the hyperbole 

. Use of irony 

. Use of the epithet 

. Use of brackets 

. Use of ellipses 


RANK 2 


The formal essay 2. Use of the asterisk 3. Formal debating 
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RANK I 


. Knowledge of the use of foreign words and phrases 
. The use of dialect 


RANK 0 
. Diagramming of sentences 
. Knowledge and use of technical terms 
. Knowledge and use of archaic or obsolete words 
. Telling radio bedtime stories 





A CASE IN DISCIPLINE 
CARL BODE 


March! and march without a word. 
I’ve stood quite enough from you: 
I don’t think that there’s a rule 
Left unbroken in our school— 
And to think that you’re a new 
Boy, too. 

Not a word! 


Forward to the battle line! 
March now! Ah, I see that you 
Bow to war’s more drastic rules— 


You’ve been taught in earlier schools: 


You've been regimented through 
Class to 
Battle line. 
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ROUND TABLE 


WHAT WOULD YOU HAVE SAID? 

He wasn’t a very big Mexican; just a little one, really. His black eyes 
were enormous, though, and his smile was wide when I looked his way. 

We had been discussing books—the ones we liked best and those that 
we would get from the library at our next opportunity. 

Animal, cowboy, and aviation stories led. It was a seventh grade, and 
they were running true to the prescribed lists. I felt quite satisfied and a 
little smug. These children really liked Terhune and Will James and 
Scoville. All wholesome, all harmless, and apparently all interesting to 
seventh-graders. 

Arturo’s teeth shone white through his smile. He had a preference too. 

“Tell us, Arturo, which stories do you like to read?” 

A deprecatory shrug, and he stood. Mexicans are always courteous. 

“Oh, me. I like the stories of war. I like eet where they shoot fast, from 
the machine gun. You know, Mees Jones, my brawther Jesus, he fight 
in the prizefight last night?” 

My heart sank. Civil war in Spain. Dark-eyed brothers killing each 
other; hardy Basques defending a land they had held for centuries, and 
Arturo liked war stories best. His brother, whose name has meant 
brotherly love to a Christian world, had fought in a prizefight. 

Here was my chance. Here was the golden opportunity of every teacher 
to sow seeds of wisdom. 

Arturo waited, standing. He had made his contribution and the class 
was impressed. Now it was the maestra’s turn to approve. 

“T—JI hope your brother won, Arturo; and tomorrow, when we go to 
the library, I’d like to show you some stories about dogs that I hope you'll 
like.” 


ORANGE, CALIFORNIA 


Lota BLYTHE 





EXPERIENCING SHAKESPEARE THROUGH THE 
RADIO THEATER PARTY 
High-school pupils do like Shakespeare, but they often object to the 
way it is taught in the secondary schools. My experience this summer has 
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shown me more forcefully than ever before that children will ask for the 
great dramatist if he is presented in the right way. 

I was visiting friends in the Rockies. Part of the time we hiked or 
drove through the hills. Part of the time we lounged in the cabin. The 
young daughter of the family, a Senior in high school, announced during 
one of our idle moments that she had to read so many Shakespearean 
plays during her Senior year, and she thought she might as well read a bit 
during her vacation. 

“What a lark,” I said; but her answer was the lifting of a supercilious 
eyebrow. 

“Let’s begin now,” I urged, at which she reluctantly brought forth 
Macbeth. 

“T’ll read to you a while, and then you read to me.” I followed this 
statement with a brief background story of the play, with a reading of 
those weird opening lines, and with needed explanation. At times we both 
mildly dramatized by voice and manner those characters which we were 
beginning to know. My friend, Caroline, read slowly and haltingly at first 
but afterward with gusto. Often she bounced from her chair to dramatize 
a line or two. Sometimes I asked to read a part that she had just finished. 
She did the same when I read to her. Some famous passages we repeated 
over and over until Caroline was surprised to find that she had memorized 
them. Before long a young teacher and her mother joined us, then came 
Caroline’s father, a minister, whom we called on often for interpretations. 
When Caroline’s mother joined us, the group was complete. 

For some reason we were called away from our reading for an hour or 
more, and when we returned to the cabin it was to find young Caroline in 
tears for no other reason than that her father had walked off with her 
Macbeth! Read Shakespeare as one would any play to be enjoyed, and 
high-school] pupils will thirst for him. 

At the beginning of the summer school not one of my students (who 
represented eight different states and Grades X to postgraduate) knew 
of the Shakspeare program coming over the radio every Monday at the 
dinner hour. What a chance for a teacher to present Shakespeare in the 
most attractive manner next to actually taking her class to see a legiti- 
mate production! My student teachers and I seized upon the opportunity. 
We established the “Monday Evening Radio Theater Party.” The first 
one met at my apartment where at half-past five I served the first courses 
of asimple supper. The next act was the listening to the play as presented 
by the “Lux Radio Theater.” After that came dessert. And what a 
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dessert—a Shakespearean carnival of spontaneous discussion. Everyone 
jabbered at once about his likes and dislikes of the play presented. The 
guests commented as follows: “Hamlet was perfect. He made the chills 
run up and down my spine. Queen Gertrude was my favorite. I got a 
different idea of Polonius when I read the play. I felt like weeping for 
Ophelia. It seems strange that in the end Shakespeare kills off most of the 
characters. How would you have the play end?” 

Many friendly arguments occurred. The theme, without calling it 
theme, was discussed along with the political background and the foreign 
situation. While the play was in action a few students quoted along with 
the actor some famous passages. This became so popular that the teachers 
had to point out these lines during regular class periods when the plays 
were read. 

The party broke up early but not before it was decided that the group 
should read the Shakespearean play which was to be given the following 
Monday. It was also decided that the students themselves would hold 
small Monday evening radio theater parties at their own homes through- 
out the city. One play a week was read except when Romeo and Juliet was 
to appear at a local moving-picture theater. Then the students also read 
this play, after which they held a line party. 

Never in my career of teaching have I witnessed so much enthusiasm 
for Shakespeare demonstrated by a total general group. One might sug- 
gest that the food had something to do with it. That is true; but in the 
classroom and for the six days intervening between plays there was no 
food. If you still insist that it was the food that did the trick, then all I 
can say is, ‘‘Let’s have more and better food, for it means more and better 
enthusiasm for Shakespeare’s plays.”’ 

Out of the “Shakespeare Radio Theater Party” developed a creative- 
writing magazine which the students called Pegasus—but then that is a 
different story. The fact that the theater parties drew forth an article in 
the Greeley Tribune (one of the best small newspapers in the United 
States) and that Pegasus rated a complete editorial in the same paper was 
significant to the students and rounded out for them the most happy and 
enthusiastic school days they had ever experienced. 

The summer is over. Last evening Caroline invited me to attend her 
church, for the verse-reading choir, of which she was a member, was to 
give the program. Shades of Shakespeare, said she, “It won’t be 

Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble, 
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but part of it will be 

She should have died hereafter; 
There would have been a time for such a word. 
Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time, 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 

Who is it that says that high-school pupils do not like Shakespeare? 

ELIZABETH CARNEY 
COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
GREELEY, COLORADO 


“WAKE UP AND LIVE” 

Inspired particularly by Dorothea Brande’s challenge “Wake up and 
live,” my American literature classes went adventuring. They them- 
selves declared that the world is full of a number of things frequently post- 
poned or long neglected. The only limitations established for this activ- 
ity were that the cost involved be nominal, the idea wholly original, and 
the execution practical. 

One Monday morning—much as Miss Brande suggests in her book— 
each student jotted down on five separate slips of paper the ideas that 
particularly appealed to him. Some of these ideas of course were rejected 
as not timely, too involved, or not ethical. But even after the elimination, 
each prospective adventurer had two or three leads. The really choice 
plan for investigation was listed on the board after the individual’s name. 

Three days intervened before students reported to their classmates re- 
garding results. Experiences ranged from participation in a cornhusking 
contest to visiting a junk yard. Among the hundreds of adventures, 
original and amusing, these were particularly popular: 

1. Visit the Greek Catholic church on a holy day 
Gaze through the telescope in the observatory built by amateurs 
Attend a stamp auction 
Browse in a second-hand book shop 
Hear messages broadcast to police cars from the police station 
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. Snoop in the museum which contains relics of early Davenport 

. Stroll into your favorite music store and try various instruments 

. Take the elevator to the top floor of our highest building and see sights from 
the roof 
9. Sample the smérgdsbord at the Swedish Lutheran church supper 

10. Assist the window-dresser in a downtown department store 

11. Explore back stage in a local theater 

12. Make observations at the local weather bureau in the Federal Building 

13. Watch a pharmacist fill prescriptions 

14. Learn how books are bound 

15. Investigate the day nursery maintained by a local charitable institution 

16. Inspect the boiler-room of the high school 

17. Walk across the suspension bridge 

18. Venture into a hotel kitchen during the dinner hour 

19. Ride in the cab with the engineer of the train 

20. Witness the manufacture of a moving-picture camera 


ry 
oo =I 


Every plan listed was actually executed. Having fun today, the stu- 
dents discovered, is much better than waiting until a vague tomorrow. 
Another important conclusion derived was that having fun need not be 
costly. Even the most lethargic pupil awoke and lived. 

HORTENSE FINCH 
DAVENPORT HIGH SCHOOL 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


EXTRA! EXTRA! 


“How would you like to publish a Roman newspaper?” 

In desperation I asked this question of my Grade IX B-2 Julius 
Caesar class in English period one day when most of the class ceased to 
be concerned over the fate of Julius Caesar, Marcus Brutus, or anyone 
else. Sweet Mistress Spring was in the air, and her spell was stronger than 
any that Shakespeare could weave with dead emperors or fallen empires. 

With my question thirty pairs of lack-luster eyes were fired with a 
sudden gleam of interest. 

‘“‘A real newspaper?” someone asked skeptically. 

“‘As nearly real as we can make it,” I assured him. 

“T want to be society editor.”” This came from Mary whose mind dwelt 
on parties. 

“Let me be sports editor,” a football player pleaded. 

These and similar exclamations besieged me. In a few minutes the 
class had elected an editorial staff, and the editor-in-chief had appointed 
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reporters to cover the assignments of the various departments which he 
reminded me a “real’’ newspaper had. The class decided to print an 
extra, pretending that it came out the afternoon after the assassination 
of Caesar. It would cover the events of the first three acts of the play. 
In the midst of our plans the bell rang and the class filed out enthusi- 
astically discussing events which had been dry as dust to them a short 
while before. 

The next day everyone was bubbling over with ideas. First, a name for 
the paper had to be chosen. Each pupil wrote his suggestion on a slip of 
paper, and the most popular name was selected. It was The Roman 
Candle. I was gratified to learn that the class had acted upon my sugges- 
tion to read library books on Roman private life, customs, government, 
and history of that period. 

A girl eagerly read to the class her story, “Calpurnia’s Strange Dream 
Fullfilled,” which was so good that it was voted a space on the front page. 
The sports editor announced that he and his reporters had decided to call 
the sports page “Olympian Oracle,” since it would feature the Olympian 
games. Several members of the class had written stories describing the 
assassination of Caesar. The best one of these was selected for the front 
page. It began in true newspaper style: ‘‘Rome was thrown into a wild 
state of excitement today when Caius Julius Caesar, emperor elect of 
Rome, was assassinated at the senate house about the hour of ten by a 
group of conspirators, who stabbed him to death before the eyes of the 
senate and a crowd of citizens.’’ One boy won the admiration of the whole 
class with his story, “Infuriated Citizens Kill Cinna the Poet,” which ran 
thus: “The mad violence of the mob today left in its wake scores of inno- 
cent victims.”” Someone wrote a good feature story entitled ‘‘Soothsayer 
Warned Caesar: ‘Beware the Ides of March,’ ”’ beginning: “An old man 
with prophetic gray eyes and long white beard is telling about the streets 
of Rome today how he warned Caesar to beware this fatal day, the Ides 
of March.” The art editor delighted the class with an excellent pen-and- 
ink sketch she had made of Caesar, which was given a space on the front 
page under the streamer headline: “Caesar Is Assassinated.” 

Since we could not actually print a newspaper, we decided that the next 
best thing would be to have it mimeographed, with three columns to the 
page. We could easily make headlines on the stencils with a stilus. The 
class accepted someone’s suggestions to sell copies of the paper at five 
cents each to pay for the typing. 

For over a week my Julius Caesar class was a scene of joyous activity. 
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Many good stories were submitted that could not be used for lack of 
space. Editorials were written that would have done credit to my more 
advanced sections. The best editorial was “Justice or Tyranny?” It 
sounded a clarion call to every Roman citizen to awake and think lest 
he be misled. 

The day the paper appeared was a happy one. Cries of “Extra! Extra! 
Read all about the assassination Julius Caesar” could be heard at lunch 
hour. 

The whole school responded so well that the paper was a financial as 
well as a scholastic success. When test time came and the Grade IX B-2 
Julius Caesar class was weighed in the balance it was not found wanting. 

Mary LANE 


Waycross SENIOR HicH SCHOOL 
Waycross, GEORGIA 





AN EXPERIMENT IN THE STUDY OF THE MAGAZINE 


My problem in starting this experiment in the study of the magazine 
was to acquaint the student with the wide scope of the magazine and its 
value to the reading public. 

The study was made by a class of thirty twelfth-grade students of 
about average ability in a community high school with an enrolment of 
six hundred. Both the school library and the city library were reasonably 
well supplied with good magazines. 

My first step was to attempt to motivate the study of the magazine by 
a round-table discussion of the part the magazine plays in present-day 
reading. The students were interested in the probable number of maga- 
zines read in their city, in trying to estimate the total number of maga- 
zines published in the United States, in a discussion of the magazines they 
believed to be most widely read, and of their own favorites. I then asked 
one student to bring a complete list of the magazines available in our 
school library, and another, a list of those in the city library, for the black- 
board the following day. Each one was asked to hand in a list of the 
magazines in his own home with the assurance that no one would be 
embarrassed by being asked to read his list or.by having it criticized. 
The purpose of the list will be explained later. The rest of the period the 
first day was used to give the students a brief outline of the development 
of the magazine. Then with their help we made an outline for the classi- 
fication of magazines which enabled them to see the use of each. As a new 
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type was thought of, the students named examples that would definitely 
illustrate the type. When we had finished, we had the following divi- 
sions: 

A. Literary G. Recreation 

B. Story H. Professional and vocational 

C. Current event Religious 


I. 
D. Home J. General 
E. Scientific K. Miscellaneous 


F. The arts 

On the second day we listed on the board all the magazines represented 
in the homes of the members of the class or known to them, arranging 
that at least one copy be brought to the classroom to be placed on a large 
table provided for the purpose. Between one hundred and one hundred 
and twenty were brought, among them three foreign magazines. Each 
student then chose a magazine for special study, care being taken that no 
two chose the same. On this magazine he prepared an oral report, in- 
cluding the following points: 


1. The type of reading matter 4. The kind and amount of advertising 
2. The amount of reading matter 5. The classification 
3. The authors 6. Anything else of interest to him 


After the special report was given the student was asked to read a 
typical or representative article to be presented in a brief oral report on 
the fourth and fifth days. Meanwhile, he started work on a magazine 
notebook which was to contain the following: 
I. The classification of a list of fifty of our leading magazines. [I gave them 
each a copy of the list.] 

II. These facts about your favorite magazine: 
A. The publisher and place of publication 
B. Price 
C. Nature of issue [weekly, monthly, etc.] 
D. Nature of subject matter 
E. Contributors 
F. Appearance 
G. Illustrations 
H. Advertising 
I. Reasons why you like it 

III. A plan for the magazine reading of at least one definite family giving these 

facts: 
A. The members of the family and their ages 
B. The salary of the father or other wage-earners 
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C. The total amount to be spent for the family’s reading 
D. The amount to be spent on magazines 

1. The names of the magazines to be chosen 

2. The price of each magazine 

3. Possible club combinations 


On the last day the notebooks were due and the unit was closed with 
a general discussion of such problems as had arisen in the study of the 
unit. 

I have tried this plan only once, and though it needs much improve- 
ment it has been quite successful if I may judge by the reaction of my 
students. Many students have said that they enjoyed the unit and 
learned much they had not known about magazines, so I feel encouraged 
to use the plan again. The best feature about the plan is that the student 
does seem to understand by the end of the study how to select a good 
program of reading for a family or group of varying ages in an intelligent 


manner. 
RuBy MANN 
PontTtac, ILLINOIS 





REVISING THE CURRICULUM IN ENGLISH 

Before the close of school in 1935 the newly appointed Key Committee 
for Revision of the Curriculum in English held a preliminary meeting. 
This group, composed of seven members of English departments of the 
four Evansville (Ind.) high schools, included four heads of departments 
one of them our chairman; a teacher of speech; a teacher of journalism; 
and the writer. That summer some of us went to universities, some at- 
tended educational meetings and conferences, and all read books. Books 
on the general subject of curriculum-making were most popular. We 
saved those dealing specifically with the English curriculum until the 
opening of school in the fall. 

In September meetings started in earnest. Every Monday we were 
together from 3:30 to 5:00 P.M., planning, outlining, discussing books, 
and evolving objectives for the course. The objectives finally decided 
upon were: 

I. To acquire habits of clear, direct, forceful, and correct expression 

II. To discover and develop special native abilities 

III. To read silently with speed and accuracy 
IV. To develop effectiveness in oral reading 
V. To enjoy wide reading of good literature 
VI. To learn to listen attentively 
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VII. To cultivate openmindedness 
VIII. To read widely and discriminatingly from newspapers and magazines 
IX. To cultivate discriminating taste in the appreciation of radio programs, 
motion pictures, and dramatic performances 
X. To acquire skill in collecting and organizing information from reference 
sources in the library 
XI. To increase understanding and use of words 
XII. To correlate English with all other activities 


Each member of the Committee was asked to read several books and 
to take notes on cards which would be filed for future reference. These 
cards, when completed, contained all available information on the topics 
to be considered. There were twenty-four topics: correlation, creative 
work, curricular enrichment, dramatics, electives, extra-curricular work, 
grammar, journalism, library usage, literature, local needs, manners, 
memory work, motion pictures, outside reading, periodicals, punctuation, 
radio, remedial reading, speech (including debate, oral interpretation, 
public speaking, speech correction, and conversation), spelling, visual 
education, vocabulary, and written composition. The Committee decided 
that the six basic points of the list are (1) grammar, (2) literature, (3) 
punctuation, (4) speech, (5) written composition, and (6) creative work. 
Each topic was assigned to a committee member who was a specialist in 
that line for further investigation and study. I asked for literature and 
was rewarded with the chairmanship of the literature committee for the 
remainder of the year! 

Just at that time fate or the National Council dropped into our hands 
An Experience Curriculum in English. With this book as our pattern 
and the other reading as a background, we were ready to go ahead with 
actual curriculum construction. The Committee attended almost en masse 
the Thanksgiving meeting of the National Council in Indianapolis, took 
copious notes, and exchanged new ideas at our next get-together. We 
met also with the grade teachers of departmental English and discussed 
our common problems. 

Since the entire first semester had been a period of laying the founda- 
tion for curriculum-building, work started with a bang just after midyear. 
The four major committees, headed by members of the Key Committee, 
were speech, literature, news-writing, and written composition. Three 
years of English were to be required and four recommended; but after 
the Sophomore year the student should be allowed a choice of American 
literature, English literature, news-writing, written expression, dramatics 
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or speech, including debating. The survey of English literature was es- 
pecially recommended for students preparing for college. 

In shaping the new courses all the English teachers of the city took 
part. They were divided into subcommittees, preferably of those who 
had actually taught the courses they were revising, and regular meetings 
were held at which the teachers exchanged ideas and reported on the 
progress of the work. By May the new course of study had been evolved, 
the result of much painstaking labor. Still in tentative form, it was 
mimeographed during the summer and placed in the hands of the English 
teachers at the opening of school in September. This was a trial semester. 
Every teacher was asked to keep a careful check on the strong and weak 
points of the courses she was teaching and to submit in writing criticisms 
and suggestions for improvement. The second semester more revision 
took place, and the curriculum appeared in improved form for use last 
fall. 

And the new curriculum? We have based the literature work on exten- 
sive rather than intensive reading, doing away with detailed study of 
classics. We have attempted to take the pupil where he is and to lead him 
on to an appreciation of more worth-while books. The main idea, how- 
ever, is that he should read—widely, purposefully, and understandingly. 
He reads magazines and newspapers as well as books. Boys’ Life and The 
American Girl delight Freshmen, and Popular Mechanics and Scholastic 
all grades. Seniors read Modern Literature, Reader’s Digest, Harpers, Scrib- 
ners, and the Ailantic Monthly. We read the news in the newspaper, not 
merely the sport page and the comics. Written and oral expression are 
more often than not the natural outgrowth of reading. Little formal gram- 
mar is taught. We work by units, and our units are linked as closely as 
possible with real life. 

Does the plan work? I think so. Of course it is still in the experimental 
stage. Children seem to be evincing more interest in the courses than 
ever before. Naturally we are finding plenty of weak points in the present 
course and shall endeavor next semester to correct them. Curriculum- 
building is a hard and uphill task, but it apparently pays dividends in 
making English more palatable and we hope more practical for the aver- 


age student. 
SALIBELLE ROYSTER 


Reitz HicH ScHOOL 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 











THE BUFFALO CONVENTION 


The twenty-sixth annual convention of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, held at Buffalo, November 25-27, 1937, gave new 
evidence not only that teachers of English are keeping abreast of the 
times educationally but that they are among the leaders of thought in 
major sectors of the educational front. The schedule of conferences ar- 
ranged by President Holland D. Roberts represented a cross-section of 
the main lines of advance in the teaching of English. The convention 
speakers, coming from practically every part of the United States, were 
pioneer workers in all the important branches of the teaching of English. 
In the three days of the convention the more than fifteen hundred teachers 
who registered at headquarters had their choice of twenty-four meetings, 
which they attended not merely as listeners but as participants—for 
particular stress was laid this year upon the co-operative thinking that 
comes from full and free group discussion. 


THE TEACHING OF READING 

Among the topics which again received major attention was the teach- 
ing of reading, both in its remedial aspect and in the stimulation of wide 
reading interests. Teaching High-School Students To Read, a current publi- 
cation of the National Council of Teachers of English, was formally 
presented to the Council by one of its authors, Miss Gladys Persons, at 
the Friday morning general session. Miss Persons summarized some of 
the most significant discoveries made in the course of the remarkable 
remedial reading project conducted at the Roosevelt High School, New 
York City, during the years 1934-36. Miss Stella S. Center, who col- 
laborated with Miss Persons in this study, told how a reading clinic, 
utilizing modern equipment and the most recent scientific knowledge of 
the causes of reading retardation, can aid in the important work of im- 
proving the reading ability of high-school pupils. The same problem was 
approached from a different point of view by Professor Paul A. Witty, 
of Northwestern University, who stressed the importance of strong read- 
ing interests as a means of overcoming reading difficulties. Professor 
Homer A. Watt, speaking on the same program, dealt with the problem 
as it applies to the college level. 

Teachers of reading in the elementary school found much to interest 
them. Reading for Fun, the attractively illustrated new reading list for 
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the elementary school, fresh from the presses, was formally presented to 
the Council by its editor, Miss Eloise Ramsey, of Wayne University, 
Detroit, Michigan. Intended primarily for the use of children, it classifies 
the titles under centers of interest and grades selections from the simplest 
to the most difficult. Ways of inducing children to read and of building 
children’s libraries were described by Miss Aldean Mardell Beatty, of the 
Roosevelt Training School, Detroit; Miss Helen S. Williams, of the Helen 
Williams Nursery School, Highland Park, Michigan; and Miss Martha 
Seeling, of the Roslyn Heights Elementary School, New York. School 
administrators and teachers in the primary grades were particularly inter- 
ested in a vigorous treatment by Mr. James E. McDade, former assistant 
superintendent of schools in Chicago, Illinois, of the problem of beginning 
reading. Mr. McDade defended the position that the use of auditory 
symbols in the teaching of beginning reading is a hindrance rather than 
a help to the pupil. He advocated the normal method, by which a pupil 
makes direct association between the visual symbol as found on the 
printed page and the meaning, and fortified his thesis with extensive 
evidence from an experiment conducted with thousands of Chicago school 
children. 

“As Boys and Girls, So Their Books,” was the intriguing title of an 
address by Miss Helen Ferris, editor-in-chief of the Junior Literary Guild, 
who spoke at the Junior High School section meeting. Teachers of litera- 
ture in the senior high school received helpful guidance in the addresses 
of Charles F. Van Cleve, of Ball State Teachers College, who presented 
a survey of the teaching of Shakespeare in the high school today; of 
Teresa M. Ryan, of Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, who dis- 
cussed the “ever swinging pendulum” in the teaching of literature; and 
of Winifred F. Nash, of the Roxbury Memorial High School for Girls, 
Boston, who both amused and enlightened her audience with a report 
of a study on the high-school student’s appreciation of humor in litera- 
ture. More technical in character was the paper of Miss Bernice Leary, of 
the Office of Education, Washington, D.C., and co-author of the recent 
book, What Makes a Book Readable? Miss Leary explained the methods 
used in the scientific determination of the difficulty of reading materials. 
The recent emphasis upon the teaching of literature as a means of building 
personality was illustrated in an address by Walter Loban, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota High School. 


ENGLISH IN A UNIFIED CURRICULUM 


High schools throughout the United States in increasing number are 
experimenting with a new type of curriculum, organized around centers 
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of interest or significant aspects of the physical and social environments. 
In such school programs English is frequently taught in association with 
meaningful learning situations calling for the reading of literature and 
various forms of oral and written language communication. Descriptions 
of such experiments in the building of noncompartmented curriculums 
were given by several teachers participating in the projects. “Builders 
Together” is the name of a unified course given in the Santa Barbara High 
School, California, by Miss E. Louise Noyes. Miss Noyes reported that 
English is taught in the Freshman year as a part of the study of the chief 
national heritages within the community. A similar type of integration, 
utilizing a different theme, was described at another section meeting by 
Miss Margaret Heaton, of the George Washington High School, San 
Francisco. Another phase of the general education movement was repre- 
sented in the work reported by Dr. Walter V. Kaulfers, of Stanford Uni- 
versity and Menlo School and Junior College, California. Dr. Kaulfers 
explained the ‘Social Approach to the Language Arts,” in which modern 
languages, including English, are studied as a vital part of the cultures 
of the various peoples. Miss Sara Canterbury Ashby, of Sacramento 
High School, California, outlined a unique form of integration in her 
address, ‘‘Learning To Live in the School’’; and Mr. Harlen M. Adams, 
of Menlo School and Junior College, and research associate of the Stan- 
ford Language Arts Investigation, addressed the section, ‘“Meeting Life 
Needs through College English,” on the place of speech in the unified 
curriculum. 

The program of the Teachers College section dealt exclusively with 
this question. Dr. A. A. Friedrich, director of the Division of Unified 
Studies of Washington Square College, New York University, and Dr. 
Karl W. Bigelow, adviser in social studies of the General Education 
Board, discussed the principles of corrrelation and integration, the latter 
speaker emphasizing particularly the relation between English and the 
social studies. Dr. Lennox Grey, of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity (whose paper was read by Professor Allan Abbott), considered the 
preparations necessary for successful teaching of English in integrated 
curriculums. 

So important did the Council regard this trend in curriculum develop- 
ment that a committee on the Place of English in Education was ap- 
pointed, with the responsibility of studying the specific contribution that 
teachers of English can make in the new curriculum and of seeking the 
co-operation of other national educational organizations in the solution 
of this problem. Valuable suggestions for such co-operation on the college 
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level were offered by Professor Ernest C. Hassold, of the University of 
Louisville, who discussed the possibilities of co-operation between the 
National Council and the Modern Language Association. 


CREATIVE WRITING 


The keen interest of teachers of English in the subject of creative writ- 
ing, apparent in Council meetings and in the professional literature of 
the last several years, has evidently not abated. The large audience at- 
tending the Elementary section listened to Professor Beryl Parker, of 
New York University, who presented an expert analysis of the factors 
contributing to originality and charm in the writing of children. Miss 
Parker read extensively from a varied assortment of poems and stories 
written by boys and girls in the early school years. 

Creative writing on the high-school and adult level was treated in a 
special section meeting devoted to the subject. Belle McKenzie, of West 
Seattle High School, Seattle, Washington, spoke on “Creative Writing 
as Experience in Creative Living.” Professor B. A. Botkin, of the Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, set forth the relation between the folk and the indi- 
vidual in the production of literature. Granville Hicks, of Grafton, New 
York, literary editor of the New Masses, presented the Marxian point 
of view in literary criticism. 

DRAMA FOR THE PEOPLE 


Widely commented upon in the convention corridors was the extraor- 
dinary interest in the current resurgence of the popular theater. In the 
general session on Thursday evening, Mr. Burton James, director of the 
Washington State Theatre, Seattle, Washington, had told about the 
pioneer work being done in the State of Washington in building an au- 
dience for the theater—an audience of plain people, who cannot afford 
to pay Broadway box-office prices but who prefer Shakespeare and Eu- 
gene O’Neill to the cheap fare of the typical commercial playhouse. Then 
at the annual banquet, Francis Bosworth, director of the National Play 
Bureau of the Federal Theatre, revealed some of the remarkable achieve- 
ments of the W.P.A. theater, not only in restoring drama to its historic 
place in the hearts of the masses but even in serving as a psychiatric aid 
to patients in psychopathic hospitals. Finally, at the Saturday luncheon, 
Elizabeth Drew, of Cambridge University, well-known author and critic, 
spoke brilliantly on “The Modern Spirit in Drama.” Three major ad- 
dresses—all of them pointing to a renascence of one of the oldest and most 
fundamental of the arts. 
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ENGLISH IN AN AGE OF TECHNOLOGY 


In his President’s Address on Thursday evening, Professor Holland 
D. Roberts called attention to the tardiness of the schools in availing 
themselves of those mechanical devices by means of which the reading 
and the expressional activities of children may be made adequate to the 
demands of modern life. He cited particularly the use of public-address 
systems and of two-way radio communication in our more modern schools 
as means of providing real-life situations for pupil communication. Both 
Mr. Roberts and Miss Center stressed the need for such instruments as 
the ophthalmograph, the audiometer, and the metronoscope in the diag- 
nosis and treatment of reading difficulties. Dr. George W. Hibbitt, of 
Columbia University, demonstrated another important use of modern 
inventions in the teaching of English when he presented recordings of 
peddlers’ cries in a typical Southern city and a new record of Robert P. 
Tristram Coffin’s reading of his own poetry. Dr. Hibbitt is chairman of 
a Council committee engaged in securing poets’ recordings of their own 
verse. 

The increasingly acute problem of dealing with the radio and the photo- 
play received major attention at the Buffalo meeting. Copies of the new 
Council publication, Film and School, by Helen Rand Miller and Richard B. 
Lewis, arrived in time to be exhibited. This elaborately illustrated vol- 
ume, skilfully addressed to the high-school pupil, is the first production 
of the recently organized committee on standards for moving pictures 
and newspapers, of which Mrs. Miller is chairman. Practical aid to the 
high-school teacher of English was given by Eleanor W. Mossman, of 
Lane Technical High School, Chicago, who spoke on the topic, “Reading 
Books and Seeing Movies.”’ Constance McCullough, of the Edison High 
School, Minneapolis, gave a preliminary report of an investigation of 
motion-picture class and club activities throughout the country. John J. 
De Boer, of the Chicago Normal College, disclosed some of the findings 
of his investigation of children’s emotional reactions to radio programs 
as revealed by changes in respiration, pulse, blood pressure, and skin 
conductance. 

A popular feature of the convention program was the Radio section 
meeting, of which Mr. Max J. Herzberg, of Weequahic High School, 
Newark, New Jersey, was chairman. At this meeting, Mr. Paul Wing, of 
the National Broadcasting Company, assisted by groups of students from 
the schools of Buffalo, demonstrated the differences in technique required 
for the presentation of a dramatic sketch given on the stage and over the 
air. Dr. William D. Boutwell, director of the radio project of the Office 
of Education, Washington, D.C., explained the activities of the federal 
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government in the field of literary broadcasts. Mr. Sterling Fisher, of 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, addressed the section on the topic, 
“Education on the Air.” The work of the National Council of Teachers 
of English in radio research was described by Mr. Robert B. Macdougall, 
of the State Teachers College, at Trenton, New Jersey. 


THE ENGLISH TEACHER FACES SOCIAL ISSUES 


Teachers of English are increasingly recognizing the significance of 
social conflict and economic change for their own field. It was inevitable 
that the growing social emphasis in English should be reflected in these 
forward-looking conferences. At the very beginning of the convention, 
Dr. Hadley Cantril, of Princeton University, director of the newly organ- 
ized Institute for Propaganda Analysis, convincingly showed the need 
for defense against the insidious techniques of propaganda employed in 
the press, the magazines, the photoplay, and the radio. The same need, 
with particular attention to the newspaper and the photoplay, was 
stressed in a colloquy conducted by Dr. William Wattenburg, of North- 
western University, and Drs. Edgar Dale and I. Keith Tyler, of Ohio 
State University. The speakers abundantly illustrated their thesis with 
specific instances of falsification of the news and deliberate efforts to 
establish false social and moral standards. 

The social emphasis was present also in the addresses of Granville 
Hicks, who held that the literary artist is obliged to take account of the 
kind of society in which he lives, however distasteful the process may 
be; of Thomas Whipple, of the University of California, who declared 
that the old, individualistic society is in a death struggle with the new, 
collectivistic social order; of Alfred Kreymborg, who read a poetic drama 
of his own composition, painting the tragic effects of extreme social con- 
trasts. Mr. Howard Edminster, of Los Gatos High School, California, 
suggested that vital materials for creative writing may be derived from 
such spectacles as that of the vigilante attacks upon striking lettuce pick- 
ers in Imperial Valley, California. 

Social justice on an international scale, through collective security, 
was advocated at the International Relations section meeting by Mr. 
Clark M. Eichelberger, of the League of Nations Association, New York 
City. Miss Ida T. Jacobs, chairman of the Council’s International Rela- 
tions Committee, offered numerous practical suggestions for the develop- 
ment of civilized attitudes toward war and peace in the high-school Eng- 
lish classroom. A panel, consisting of Mr. R. E. Albright, of the Buffalo 
State Teachers College, Mr. Harold A. Anderson, of the University of 
Chicago High School, Miss Hilda M. Bender, of South Park High School, 
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Buffalo, and Mr. Claude T. Westburg, of Rochester, New York, con- 
ducted an animated discussion of the issue of international peace and of 
ways in which the pupil may be most effectively educated with regard 
to this most fundamental of all human problems. Part of this program 
was broadcast over a local station. 

WHAT IS CORRECT ENGLISH? 

Particularly since the publication of the Leonard monograph, Current 
English Usage, there has been lively controversy between the liberals 
and conservatives over the matter of language standards. That docu- 
ment was made the basis of an analytical study by Professor Albert H. 
Marckwardt, of the University of Michigan, in the section meeting on 
“Guideposts to Usage.’”’ Mr. Thomas A. Knott, of the University of 
Michigan, editor of the Webster’s New International Dictionary, gave some 
sidelights on the fascinating work of compiling an authoritative diction- 
ary. Miss Janet R. Aiken, of Columbia University, told of an interesting 
study she had made of some original manuscripts of Charles Dickens, 
applying to them some of the modern measurement devices. She con- 
cluded that Dickens would have rated high on a spelling test but that 
he would have made a poor showing on a modern test in punctuation. 
She raised the question as to whether such tests are reasonable for the 
average American schoolboy. In another section meeting, Professor 
Charles C. Fries, of the University of Michigan, gave a report of the prog- 
ress being made on the Council’s study of usage. His paper was entitled, 
“New Light upon Standard English and Vulgar English.” Dr. L. J. 
O’Rourke, of the Psychological Institute, Washington, D.C., outlined 
plans for an extensive study of the language needs of elementary-school 
children in an activity program. 


TEACHING ENGLISH THROUGH EXPERIENCES 

Closely related to the integration theme was the conference on ‘“The 
Experience Curriculum in Practice.” Annette Mann, of the Southern 
Junior-Senior High School in Baltimore, showed how that city has used 
the Council document. Professor Roy Ivan Johnson showed what the 
experience-curriculum idea is, but exploded some misconceptions. J. C. 
Tressler, of Richmond Hill High School, New York City, illustrated what 
functional or instrumental grammar is. Blanche Fuqua, supervisor of 
primary education, Terre Haute, described English experiences in the 
elementary school. Vera N. Thomas, of Roosevelt High School, Minne- 
apolis, described her school’s handling of literature, especially free read- 
ing. Professor Lou L. La Brant, of Ohio State University, was assigned 
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to stimulate discussion, but, although she did a good job, she was hardly 
needed. All over the audience volunteers sprang up to tell how their 
schools manage free reading or to ask others how to get the necessary 
books. W. Wilbur Hatfield, as moderator, had difficulty in shutting off 
the talk about literature. Then the problems of composition which is 
real communication popped violently until the clock forced adjournment. 
The conference closed on the note that the attempt to teach English 
through pupil experiences leads inevitably toward integration. 


COUNCIL PUBLICITY 

The growing prestige of the National Council of Teachers of English 
was evidenced by the coverage given the Buffalo meeting by press and 
radio. Through the efforts of Miss Helen R. Cornell, local publicity chair- 
man, the Buffalo and other up-state New York papers carried extensive 
stories of the program and speakers in advance of the convention, as 
well as during the Thanksgiving week end. 

Through the co-operation of David Day, of the Buffalo Broadcasting 
Corporation, many of the Council meetings were broadcast locally, and 
Beryl Parker and Alfred Kreymborg were heard in a special broadcast. 
Ben H. Darrow, educational director of WBEN, put twenty-four Council 
speakers on the air during the three days. The National Broadcasting 
Company, through the Radio Committee, invited Holland D. Roberts 
to broadcast a Thanksgiving greeting as Council president in an inter- 
view with Max J. Herzberg over its network. The Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, through arrangement with the Public Relations Committee, 
presented Albert H. Marckwardt, of the University of Michigan, in a 
national broadcast on Friday afternoon, the subject being “‘What Is Good 
English Today?” 

For the first time the Christian Science Monitor sent a special represent- 
ative to a Council meeting, and full reports appeared in that paper. As 
usual, the Associated Press sent out bulletins on the convention’s high 
lights. 

Effective work in bringing the activities of the National Council of 
Teachers of English to the attention of teachers in various communities 
in the United States is being accomplished by local organizations of 
teachers of English and by regional members of the Public Relations 
Committee. At one of the Saturday section meetings regional dealers 
described the methods followed by the local groups in promoting profes- 
sional activities of teachers of English and introducing them to the na- 
tional organization. Mr. Arthur W. Courtney, of the John Adams High 
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School, New York City, summarized the work of research groups spon- 
sored by the New York City Association of Teachers of English. Miss 
Sophia Camenisch, of the Chicago Normal College, Miss Marion C. Sheri- 
dan, of New Haven High School, Connecticut, and Miss Florence 
Sprenger, of the Manual Arts High School, Los Angeles, gave accounts 
of the remarkable work going forward in their respective communities. 
Mr. Ward H. Green, director of English in Tulsa, Oklahoma, described 
the activities of a state organization; and Miss Evaline Harrington, of 
West High School, Columbus, Ohio, discussed the problem of promoting 
satisfactory relations with the local press. 
BUSINESS MEETINGS 

The Annual Meeting of Active Members was rather well attended, 
but there were no fireworks except the witty invitations to hold the next 
convention in nine different cities and the state of California. The follow- 
ing were elected directors-at-large to serve for three years: Rabun L. 
Brantley, Bessie Tift College, Forsyth, Georgia; Ellen M. Geyer, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh; Ward H. Green, director of English, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa; Eliza Hoskins, West High School, Little Rock, Arkansas; Carol 
Hovious, San Benito County High School and Junior College, Hollister, 
California; and Dr. Marion Sheridan, New Haven, Connecticut. Indi- 
vidual members of the Council had been invited to attend the Board 
meetings as spectators, and quite a few did so. 

Reports of all the Council committees were considered and approved. 
The real feature of the Board meetings was the definite decision Friday 
night that hereafter the Executive Committee may expend Council funds 
to free officers or committee workers from other duties to give time to 
Council service. Reports of the secretary-treasurer showed the member- 
ship larger and the coffers better filled than ever before. 

Officers for 1938 were elected as follows: president, Marquis E. Shat- 
tuck, supervisor of language instruction, Detroit; first vice-president, 
Essie Chamberlain, Oak Park High School, Oak Park, Illinois; second 
vice-president, E. A. Cross, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colorado; secretary-treasurer, W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Normal Col- 
lege, Chicago, Illinois; member of the Executive Committee, Holland D. 
Roberts, Stanford University and the Menlo School and Junior College. 

After the convention adjournment on Saturday the Executive Com- 
mittee chose St. Louis as the meeting-place for 1938. The Jefferson Hotel 
will be headquarters. 
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THE MODERN SPIRIT IN DRAMA 
ELIZABETH DREW 


We all use works of art in two ways; they have two values for us. First 
they have a value as an escape. They are an escape from the real world 
into a different kind of experience. But beyond that they have value as 
a revelation; they reveal and interpret experience as seen through the 
eyes and minds of artists; they widen and deepen and clarify human ex- 
perience for us by exhibiting it through other minds and eyes. 

In all great ages of drama the theater has given people both these 
things. They went to it not only to hold the monotony of daily living 
in suspension by a brief interval of color and movement and laughter but 
for a far wider and deeper kind of stimulus—for mental and spiritual 
food and refreshment. Nowadays the theater provides a very small 
amount of such stimulus; it is regarded primarily as an entertainment— 
as an escape. 

But it is not very successful as an escape because it has to compete 
with something which performs that function far better—the movies. 
The movies incarnate the daydreams and longings for love, for riches, for 
travel, for splendor, for excitement and sophistication of millions and 
millions of emotionally starved and financially pinched men and women 
all over the world. For them the temple of art is Shirley Temple. 

The commercial theater tries to compete with the movies, but it fails; 
and the only interesting work in the modern theater is in serious drama, 
where the stage can do things which are quite outside the scope of film 
technique. Its medium is speech, which can create a width and depth 
of human interest which is far beyond the range of the film’s medium of 
the visual image. This can be seen in the work of O’Neill, of Elmer Rice 
and Clifford Odets, of Sean O’Casey and Maxwell Anderson and Bernard 
Shaw. 

Finally, there are the new experiments in poetic drama; and T. S. 
Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral and W. H. Auden’s Ascent of F6 provide 
dramatic experiences which are unfamiliar and challenging. 

With so much interesting work being done in serious drama, there is 


‘Other convention papers will be published in full or in substance in succeeding 
issues of the English Journal. 
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every reason for optimism about its future. It will never again be a great 
popular art, but there is no reason why it should not be an art flourishing 
among a large intelligent minority—and that is a very excellent status 
for an art to hold. 


THE THEATER GOES TO SCHOOL 
BURTON W. JAMES 
Director of the Washington State Theatre, Seattle, Washington 


In the days of the ancient Greeks all citizens were required to attend 
the theater. The plays were rich and varied and of such essential hu- 
manity that they remain today, after the civilization of which they were 
a part has fled. In the Middle Ages the crowds jostling through the streets 
stopped to heckle and applaud the street players, investing the plays with 
their own vitality. The Elizabethan theater, product of an ever expand- 
ing age, robust enough to cope with its times, served great masses of 
English people. During the Restoration the theater went indoors—grew 
smaller. From that time on it has gradually grown smaller and smaller 
until its last remnant in this country is known as the Little Theater. 
There are still mighty plays; there are still fine actors—but there is no 
audience. 

Our universities and colleges and special schools spend great sums 
of money to train the potential dramatists, but until the first part of 
1936 no attempt had been made to train audiences. Then, in the state 
of Washington, for the first time in America, this great section of the 
theater has come to be considered. 

The Theater of Youth, as its sponsors call it, grew out of five years 
of preliminary work, by the Seattle public schools and the Seattle Reper- 
tory Playhouse, and the Civic Theatre of Seattle. The work began simply 
with the Playhouse producing classic plays for student consumption; but 
on the basis of four years’ work in Seattle plans have been drawn for the 
enlargement of the activities on a statewide scale. The humanities division 
of the Rockefeller Foundation supplied funds for a three-year program. 

The Washington State Theatre, a touring company, has plotted out 
certain playing areas in the state, chosen because of their central locations 
and because of adequate auditorium accommodations. The admission fee 
of twenty-five cents must be reduced as soon as possible in order that 
impecunious students may not be penalized. The actors, professionals 
with experience from five to twenty-five years, must be able to play a 
wide range and variety of parts. The total audience for the first year 
was slightly under seventy thousand individuals, including one student 
in four of the state’s school census of secondary-school population. 
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After eighteen months it is possible to draw certain tentative con- 
clusions concerning the project: Students are lacking in experience in the 
legitimate theater and conditioned to the motion-picture theater, where 
celluloid images are insensible to any reactions from any audiences and 
where audience co-operation and interest is not a vital element. High- 
school dramatics are in need of reorganization, principally along two 
lines: In the first place, the profit motive should be eliminated in high- 
school dramatics. In many instances the function of the drama depart- 
ment is to raise revenue to compensate for the curtailment of state funds. 
The second undesirable condition often results from the first. Since the 
plays must produce money, there is an inevitable general decline in the 
quality of the literature produced. At the present time the tendency is 
to produce such plays as Your Money or Your Wife, The Cat and the 
Canary, Are You a Mason? The Whole Town’s Laughing, Sweet Sixteen, 
Come out of the Kitchen, and From Dollars to Doughnuts. 

A great time-honored and universal instrument lies ready to our hand. 
With press, radio, and screen practically impervious to scientific educa- 
tional suggestion, only the theater remains. Decadent and crumbling 
though it may in general be, you have but to grasp it and use it to make 
it new. 

LITERATURE AS ACTION 
THOMAS K. WHIPPLE 
University of California 

The profound social disharmony of our time arises for the most part 
from the struggle between two societies—the old individualistic one, 
which is dying, and the new rising collective one, which is growing strong- 
er and stronger. This struggle has enormous significance for literature 
because the literature affirms values. The function of literature, as of 
all the arts, is the communication of power or the enhancement of 
energy. It leaves us more alive, stronger; we feel that virtue has come 
into us. This heightening of vitality or increase in life accounts in large 
measure for the joy and delight that art gives us. Writers intensify our 
awareness not as isolated individuals only but as social beings. 

When we look at literature in relation to the present world, we find that 
it turns the energies it arouses into many different directions but almost 
never toward the values upon which our present society was founded: 
acquisition and the struggle of individuals for profits. If it were taken at 
all seriously, practically all literature would be to some extent subversive. 

The many cults of inaction in literature play into the hands of the re- 
actionaries. The forces of economic individualism are allied with the liter- 
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ary cults of violence, force, cruelty, and death, the cult of instinctive 
action, of unconsciousness, which opposes rational thinking and humane 
feelings and positive social functioning. The collective side of our society, 
on the other hand, stresses not the fight of individuals for profits but 
rather the importance of social function with suitable reward. Those 
who aim at wholeness or would like to play a positive social role and func- 
tion in society to the best of their ability must choose this collective side. 
For them the best literature is the sort that best conditions them to do 
so—those classics which have generally been recognized as the best and 
the greatest. They will help us to do what we can toward the creation of 
the new society which will not deny so many human values and main- 
tain such inhuman ones. 

Literature as action, then, is a conditioning to play as valuable a part 
as possible in existing society, always looking forward toward the creation 
of the new society—not propaganda for a particular program but a con- 
ditioning of the whole man. 


THE “PSALM OF LIFE” AND THE FActTs OF LIFE 
WILLIAM CHARVAT 
Washington Square College, New York University 

For us who live in a world in which program and planned action seem 
preferable to directionless energy, and in which a recognition of con- 
temporary facts—however unpleasant—is considered indispensable for 
the artist as well as for the economist, the poems of Longfellow must 
stand as monuments not of American literature but of American sociologi- 
cal history. Particularly in his “Psalm of Life,” ‘The Village Blacksmith,” 
and “Excelsior’—which not only Longfellow himself but Harvard pro- 
fessors of Greek, statesmen, and even aesthetes, accorded high praise 
—the conservative romanticist introduced those elements from German 
culture of which his Puritan conscience approved. Longfellow accepted 
in literature not the rebellion, not the fatalism or the realism, or even 
the primitivism out of which, after a long process of refinement the clean 
and pious Hiawatha emerged, but the vast vague phrases; the acceptance 
of life as a well-balanced mixture of joys and sorrows; the beauties of 
patience and forbearance; the ideal of the struggle upward toward beauti- 
ful but undefined goals; the idealization of death as the will of a benevo- 
lent deity. 

The three cheerful ditties mentioned were written during extremely 
hard times. In 1838, the year in which ‘“The Psalm of Life” was written, 
the country was in the throes of the worst depression it had ever experi- 
enced, but the poems were not written to cheer up the suffering populace 
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—nothing in Longfellow’s published letters and diaries would indicate 
that he was conscious of the depression. During the Civil War he sat in 
his study and translated Dante. In the middle of it he wrote a lovely 
sonnet about Italian cathedrals, declaring that 

Far off the noises of the world retreat; 

The loud vociferations of the street 

Become an indistinguishable roar. 


Ironically, the man whose poetry so strongly appealed to the common 
people of the time was indifferent to things like wars and panics which 
affected them most. 

Particularly in such poems as ““The Village Blacksmith,” ‘“The Chil- 
dren’s Hour,” and ‘The Child Asleep” Longfellow gave literary expres- 
sion to the vogue of depicting scenes from common life, with emphasis 
on children, old people, and picturesque peasantry, with a humorous or 
sentimental slant, or both. Characteristically, he closed his eyes to the 
unpicturesque factory worker, who was neither healthy nor contented, 
but thought rather of the native American, set in a frame of a forge and 
a circle of school children, or seated in church among his youngsters. In 
these poems, as in Whittier’s “Barefoot Boy,” the American readers 
sought a momentary escape from an uncongenial environment. 


THE TEACHING OF SHAKESPEARE IN AMERICAN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS TODAY 


CHARLES FOWLER VAN CLEVE 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 


The enormous increases in the secondary-school enrolments in the 
United States during the last forty years have greatly complicated the 
problems of the teacher of English, as of the profession at large. In order 
to secure significant data concerning teaching methods, particularly with 
relation to Shakespeare, an instrument was constructed by means of which 
a list of superior teachers of English could record their practice in the 
use of a group of stated techniques. In this instrument teachers were 
invited to indicate their practice in the use of forty stated techniques 
for the teaching of Shakespeare’s plays according to the several levels of 
the school grades and three levels of pupil intellect. The Shakespearean 
plays most commonly used, in a descending scale of frequency, are: Mac- 
beth, As You Like It, Julius Caesar, Hamlet, The Merchant of Venice, 
A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Romeo and Juliet, The Tempest, and 
Twelfth Night. The forty teaching techniques were determined by a study 
of the educational periodical literature, courses of study, separate text 
editions, and anthologies of literature. 
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Among the discoveries made in the study are: (1) Shakespeare is gen- 
erally thought to be best allocated to the senior high school. The ninth 
grade is commonly designated as the only year in which a Shakespearean 
play may be taught in the junior high school. (2) The Merchant of Venice 
is being removed from the course of study in many schools because of 
the charge that it engenders racial feeling. (3) The play Jwius Caesar is 
taught in all the years from the eighth through the twelfth. The majority 
of schools favor a ninth- or tenth-grade placement. (4) There is a tend- 
ency for modern drama to crowd out Shakespeare. (5) There is a strong 
tendency in educational literature to stress the dramatization of plays. 
In actual practice the teachers of speech are beginning increasingly to 
share in the teaching of Shakespeare. (6) Emphatic comments are made 
concerning the uselessness of teaching Shakespeare plays to the pupils 
of low mental ability. Many teachers, however, believe that all pupils 
can profit somewhat from seeing a Shakespearean play in school or on 
the stage or on the screen. (7) The instructors believe that Shakespearean 
plays are best suited to pupils of high mental ability. (8) In the majority 
of schools the choice of the plays rests with the teacher. (g) A substantial 
group of teachers report that Shakespeare’s plays are taught either ex- 
clusively or chiefly in the upper two years of their high schools. (10) 
Semester or extended unit courses in Shakespeare are being given in several 
sections of the country. (11) There is wide difference of opinion among 
instructors as to whether the story should be emphasized or whether 
greater stress should be placed upon pupil dramatization, oral interpreta- 
tion by the teacher, character analysis, or the social problems approach. 

The appearance of new separate-text editions, collected editions, and 
comparative editions, the recent motion-picture productions, the staging 
of the plays yearly in a number of communities, the performance of the 
plays before high schools by such companies as the Globe Theatre Players 
and the Washington State Theatre are evidences of wide interest among 
boys and girls of American secondary schools in Shakespeare. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES OF CORRELATION AND INTEGRATION 
A. ANTON FRIEDRICH 
Director of the Division of Unified Studies, Washington 
Square College, New York University 

The term “integrated curriculum” has a variety of meanings, some of 
which are fundamentally contradictory. There are those who believe that 
integration is accomplished when the educational process is reduced to 
the teaching of the underlying logical theorems, in terms of which the 
superstructure of knowledge is supposedly built. This point of view would 
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translate into a curricular procedure the modern counterpart of the phi- 
losopher’s stone. 

There is the point of view, second, which organizes the integrated 
curriculum in terms of a formalized pattern of courses which combines 
several fields more or less related into single courses of study, and which 
prescribes for the student a certain sequence of courses. This point of 
view is impressed by the mass of information, by the degree of depart- 
mentalized specialization, by the multiplication of unrelated courses 
which characterizes higher education. It believes that the student should 
be exposed to the whole of knowledge. It is quite impossible, however, 
for an individual student to take, within any reasonable time, all the 
courses necessary to become expert in all fields of knowledge. It would, 
moreover, be fruitless in view of the fact that training in the specialized 
fields leads not to an awareness of the field of knowledge as a whole but 
rather to an ever more minute specialization. It attempts, therefore, to 
reduce this total of knowledge to manageable proportions. 

There is the third point of view which seeks to integrate knowledge not 
in terms of any underlying set of logical tools, which may or may not exist 
as mental processes, or in terms of a formalized reduction of the whole 
world of knowledge to a sufficiently small proportion so that an individual 
in two years’ time may be said to have been exposed to physics, chemistry, 
geology, astronomy, geometry, mathematics, social sciences, philosophy, 
and literature but rather it is based on the conviction that integration 
must start with the individual personality. This point of view believes 
that the inculcation of knowledge can be successful only if the knowledge 
has meaning to the student. It must fit the needs of the student as he 
feels them, not as they may be designed by pedagogical tradition. This 
approach does not prescribe any specific sequence of courses, it does not 
assume a fixed time pattern for the completion of the formal educational 
process, nor does it define any limits to which the integration may be 
carried. Any and all of these approaches have their administrative and 
political difficulties and problems. Of the three, it seems to me that the 
latter is more fruitful and promises to become the more vital. 


UNIFYING THE NEW CURRICULUM THROUGH 
THE PROGRAM IN SPEECH 
HARLEN M. ADAMS 
Menlo School and Junior College; Research Associate 
The Stanford Language Arts Investigation 
The speech arts are becoming the most significant unifying element in 
the modern curriculum. This assertion has two important corollaries. 
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First, it recognizes the prime necessity of oral communication for the 
exchange of ideas in any social situation. Second, it connotes the in- 
separable relationship of content and form in the teaching of all types 
of speech activities. 

The inferences to be drawn from the first corollary emphasize the social 
nature of speech and the essential value of speech in a democracy. Schools 
must extend to all students the training in clear and effective speech and 
must, in addition, produce careful, critical listeners. The very term “‘com- 
munication” implies a social situation; speaker and listener are interactive, 
so that speech-arts training must comprehend both the reception and the 
transmission of ideas. 

The second corollary finds restatement in a useful motto: Have some- 
thing to say and know how to say it. The first concern is with the matter 
not the manner. On the other hand, these two can scarcely be separated. 
My contention here, however, is that the form of speech sought after is 
not that for correction or for exhibition. We must aim for both intelligent 
thinking and effective expression. 

The comprehensive nature of the speech arts easily explains their inte- 
grative value. They include any and all activities involving oral com- 
munication; for example, classroom recitations, all conversations, dicta- 
tion (to a stenographer or to the ediphone), any form of debate or dis- 
cussion (including panels and symposiums), dramatics, oral reading of 
any kind, radio presentations, talking pictures, and television. They origi- 
nate with the most fascinating subject in the world—ourselves. And they 
include as content all fields of human knowledge. 

An effective speech-arts program must include procedures planned for 
developing speech consciousness, for affording speech improvement, and 
for understanding the listener’s point of view. These can be accomplished, 
and innumerable speech situations can be created by means of various 
types of modern electrical equipment. (Among those to be demonstrated 
are: a recording machine, a public -address system, interroom communi- 
cation equipment, and the ediphone.) 


A SociAL APPROACH TO THE LANGUAGE ARTS 
WALTER V. KAULFERS 
Stanford University and Menlo School and Junior College 
OUR UNNATURALIZED ALIEN LANGUAGE 
Is it not high time that we naturalize our language by adopting a 
simple, uniform system of American spelling? Just think how much time 
is wasted in school learning the ten or more different ways in which the 
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single sound of ee is spelled in such words as “me,” “tree,” “sea, 
“Caesar,” “receive,” “believe,” “people,” “phoenix,” “biology,” “ma- 
chine,” etc., simply because some foreigners started spelling them that 
way—often centuries ago, and for no sensible reason at all! It is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that the untaught spelling of a third grader has more 
sense to it than that. 

Compare our muddled system of orthography with the highly phonetic 
spelling of the Spaniards. In Spanish, the sound of ee (as in “me,” “tree,” 
“sea,” “Caesar,” “receive,” “believe,” “people,” “phoenix,” “biology,” 
“machine,” etc.) is always represented by an i. Moreover, when the 
Spaniards or Spanish-Americans borrow foreign words, they immediately 
naturalize them and dress them in the latest Spanish fashions. Take, for 
example, the words futbol, beisbol, and biftec, which they have borrowed 
from us. Observe how much easier the Spanish language is to spell, read, 
and pronounce than ours. Think of how much more time the Spanish 
youth has in school to spend on really worth-while and important things 
instead of on idiotic mechanics. In fact, in those countries in which lan- 
guages are spelled as they are pronounced, and pronounced as they are 
spelled, the students are about two years ahead of American boys and 
girls in school work. 


> 6 
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WHY NOT STREAMLINE ENGLISH? 


Have you ever tried to write a composition and found it hard to put 
your thoughts down on paper even when you thought you knew just 
what you wanted to say? If you have, perhaps it is because your hand- 
writing cannot keep up with your ideas. Most of us think in language, 
and, when we get an idea, it enters our mind in the form of a silent stream 
of words that flows approximately as rapidly as we are in the habit of 
speaking; but by the time we have written down the first few words we 
have fallen far behind the stream of our thought. Then we have to stop 
to recall what we intended to say and to connect it up with what went 
before. The crude system of longhand which most of us still use is so slow 
that it often tends to retard or block fluent thinking when we try to write. 

How much better it would be if we could be taught from the start to 
use a kind of shorthand that would make it possible for anyone to write 
down an idea as fast as he could think it out. Why not, then, develop 
a new kind of shorthand suitable for use in the schools and teach it to 
everyone from the start? That would do away with the many months 
and even years we waste on spelling, for in shorthand almost everything 
is written the way it sounds. Why not streamline English? 
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SELECTED DEVELOPMENTAL RESEARCH IN THE PACIFIC AREA 
LELIA ANN TAGGART 


Director of Rural Education, Santa Barbara County 
Santa Barbara, California 


The curriculum in Santa Barbara City and County is based on the 
point of view that expression is the outgrowth of ideas and ideas the 
natural development of something interesting to do. We do not have a 
language-arts program, or a science program, or any other special-subject 
program. We do find that children develop in expression through par- 
ticipation in units of work. 

We believe that a valid program of education must have its roots in 
American culture and should reflect the ideals of that culture. On the 
other hand, we do not believe that any consideration of the individual 
can be complete which does not include a recognition of his heritage and 
environment, his physical growth, his mental and social development, 
and his emotional, aesthetic, and spiritual life. It is the aim of education 
to furnish conditions favorable for the realization of potentialities, both 
social and individual. We are, therefore, not setting up separate aims 
in the various subject fields but focusing our attention upon the realiza- 
tion of our central aim—to help individuals live with greater satisfaction 
to themselves and greater worth to their fellows in a democratic society. 

Our curriculum is built around a core organization consisting of ac- 
tivities fundamental to human living. Among the problems which were 
encountered early in the program were: How is communication connected 
with increasing control over nature? How are the physical barriers to 
communication being removed by intelligent use of such scientific tech- 
niques as the cinema, the radio, the telephone, and the telegraph? What 
are the frontiers of communication today? How does our language show 
our increasing control over nature? How does the constitutional guaranty 
of freedom of speech, press, and assembly tend to a democratic exchange 
of ideas? How can the individual develop his own power of communicat- 
ing ideas, facts, and feelings? 

A few examples of the multifarious activities comprising the course 
will illustrate the part that language plays in our program: 

Discuss means of communication that distribute information effectively 
Report on and discuss ways the radio has made it possible for people to share 


common experiences 
Discuss popular programs to determine reasons for their popularity 
Write and present a one-act play to demonstrate the changes radio has brought 
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Watch moving pictures of the various phases of telephone construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance 

Survey the community to determine the circulation of the local newspaper and 
encourage wider reading 

Trace a letter from the time it leaves the writer until it reaches a given destination 


The units of work lead not only to a consideration of usage skills but 
also to the type of writing which may be called creative. In purposeful 
situations every child is confronted with the necessity of expressing him- 
self understandably. 

The entire program is being developed and evaluated with the co-opera- 
tion of the teachers participating in it. Most important of all, the experi- 
mental data are being gathered in dynamic situations, in classrooms where 
students and teachers are planning and working together. 


LEARNING To LIVE IN THE SCHOOL 


SARA CANTERBURY ASHBY 
Sacramento High School 

The experiment in the field of general education was a co-operative 
project involving representatives of English, foreign languages, social 
studies, counseling, and the administration staff of the high school. The 
guiding purpose was to give the entering student some knowledge of his 
school environment, to equip him with certain skills which would help 
him to function effectively in that environment, to analyze his needs 
and fundamental processes in reading, writing, and arithmetic, to give 
him some acquaintance with schools of higher learning and vocations 
which will be open to him after leaving high school, and to help him de- 
velop a pleasing personality. 

Among the units of work of which the course consisted were the follow- 
ing: “Knowing Your School,” “How To Study and How To Budget 
Your Time,” “Making Use of the Library,” “How To Study about Voca- 
tions,’ and ‘How To Develop Personality.” Follow-up courses for the 
second semester included general English required of those lacking in 
fundamentals of reading and English usage; and electives, including 
literature, oral expression, and creative writing. In this course English 
is a means to other ends and not an end in itself. Techniques were stressed 
whenever needed: oral and written reports, letters, précis writing, vo- 
cabulary, programs, reading skills, dramatizations, and the making of 
movies of school life are familiar English activities. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND THE TEACHING 
OF LITERATURE 


HILDA M. BENDER 
South Park High School, Buffalo, New York 

We need to promote among the young people of all nationalities a 
feeling of mutual respect and admiration for the brain-children of their 
respective nations, which have brought as their heritage literary back- 
grounds and achievements which we would do well not to ignore. One 
way in which this may be done is to make a comparative study of literary 
movements in other countries. In our study of the novel, for example, 
could we not introduce translations of the great novels written in other 
tongues? Is not our problem in the promotion of international friendship 
fundamentally the fostering of international understanding? If our young 
people can be made to see that regardless of the accident of birth, human 
beings react emotionally along practically the same lines the world over, 
we shall be making a large forward step toward international under- 
standing. 

In our predominantly Polish classes in Buffalo schools, for example, 
we could show that while England was evolving a common language and 
producing Chaucer, More, Malory, Wyatt, and Surrey, Poland was be- 
ginning her golden age of literature in the persons of the great poet, 
Nicholas Rey, the prose writer, Orzechowski, the political thinker, Modr- 
zewski, and Bielski, who has given us such admirable pictures of contem- 
porary Polish life. Other great nations of the world offer a similar paral- 
lelism in literary achievement. Teachers of English should not neglect 
to arouse in pupils a mutual respect and admiration for the literary heri- 
tage of their associates. 


REMARKS ON THE INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS PANEL 


CLAUDE T. WESTBURG 
Charlotte High School, Rochester, New York 


Attitudes which we may safely try to build in the high school are: 
Respect for authoritative opinion along with a readiness to question all 
opinion; belief in democracy and genuinely democratic institutions; and 
habits of thought which will lead to genuine world-peace. While it is 
not difficult to lead high-school pupils to question authority, it is almost 
impossible to lead them to question it intelligently. Pupils must be 
trained to be unselfish in their thinking if they are to carry on a democracy 
which will bring the greatest good to the greatest number. When the 
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school places emphasis upon competition for honors and awards, it tends 
to defeat the democratic purpose of the school. Phrases like “‘co-opera- 
tion” and “living together” constitute mere lip service, while competition 
is actually encouraged. 

The teacher who leads his pupils into an awareness of the ever increasing 
agencies of international co-operation increases tremendously the thinking 
responsibilities of those pupils. Pupils easily recognize the importance of 
the divisions of the League of Nations concerned with the control of 
narcotics, the elimination of slavery, and the problems of labor. Inter- 
national commerce and international service clubs, the international com- 
plexion of science and the arts, the new international aspects of entertain- 
ment, press so hard upon us that it is small wonder the isolationists are 
gasping for breath. We need to develop experts in the field of inter- 
national relations—experts whom we can respect and trust. 


GETTING TRUTH FROM NEWSPAPERS 


WILLIAM WATTENBURG 
Northwestern University 


Newspapers, if the public could feel that they spoke the truth, could 
be a tremendous force for education at the present time. However, most 
of our newspapers cannot be taken at their face value, as they present 
news that is biased by pressure brought to bear by astute publicity 
men and—over a long period of time—by advertisers. 

Fortunately, the public is well aware that it cannot trust our daily 
press in most American cities. This is indicated by the sharp divergence 
between editorial viewpoints and public voting during the last several 
years. 

Incidentally, the public knows enough to have a wholly negative cyni- 
cism. However, if the job of preserving democracy—which depends in 
the long run upon continuous education of the public—should be done 
efficiently, the public must be able to abstract the truth from the press. 
This means that in high schools there should be courses in which news- 
papers are analyzed. Some of the points which should be covered are: 
(1) Who owns our newspapers, and what other interests do these persons 
have? (2) How do publicity men operate? (3) How do newspaper men 
get their information? (4) How do copyreaders give editorial color to a 
news account? 

A word should be said about freedom of the press at the present time. 
This freedom has always been a precious one in Anglo-Saxon countries. 
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It is, therefore, appropriate that all friends of democracy look with some 
feeling upon the performances of some of our metropolitan dailies. In 
Chicago, for example, there is one paper which, as a matter of common 
practice, uses misleading headlines, distorts common occurrences, and de- 
prives its readers of knowledge of events which might lead them to suspect 
the truth of its stories. I believe that such a paper has a perfect right to 
have any editorial views its owner may please to take. However, since 
that paper is a public utility, I believe that some means must be found 
to curb its mendacity. 


THE MonoGraPH—Teaching High-School Students To Read 


GLADYS L. PERSONS 
Roosevelt High School, New York City 

Teaching High-School Students To Read is a report of a reading project 
carried on in the Theodore Roosevelt High School of New York City, 
from December, 1934, through June, 1936. The project, which involved 
thirty-five teachers and five hundred pupils, had been introduced under 
favorable circumstances, since extensive reading surveys had already been 
made, tests of mental ability had been given to entering classes, and in- 
struction in silent reading had been developed in regular English classes. 

Among the significant discoveries made in the course of this experiment 
is the fact that about 60 per cent of the entering first-term pupils and 
about 50 per cent of the entering third-term pupils are retarded in read- 
ing. Moreover, the cases of reading retardation are not confined to dull 
children—the range of I.Q.’s was from 57 to 111. Many of the pupils 
have come to the high school with reading skill equivalent to the third- 
grade level of the elementary school. About 25 per cent of the first-term 
pupils registered on or below the sixth-grade level. 

Many serious problems became evident in the course of the studies. 
For example, What education ought to be offered the pupils who are in 
the low I.Q. range? How much skill in reading can we develop in pupils 
with I.Q.’s from 57 to 79? Who shall teach silent reading, the teacher of 
English or a special teacher of reading? What is the place of leisure read- 
ing in the remedial reading program and what philosophy shall direct it? 

An effective program of remedial reading requires instructional ma- 
terial with thought patterns comprehensible to the minds of retarded 
readers. Much material of this sort may be found in contemporary biog- 
raphies, science books, nature books, books of exploration, book reviews, 
newspaper articles, and magazine articles. 
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Many of the currently used literary anthologies fail to take account of 
the reading skills required for the reading of the literary selection. They 
contain invitations to evaluate the essays of great writers, questions about 
the mysticism of the author, the type of literature the selection may be, 
the nature of the rhythm, the choice of words, and suggestions about the 
selection’s social implications. Such practices cause rather than eliminate 
reading retardation. Teachers of English should have opportunity to 
teach work-type reading. Remedial instruction in reading means detailed 
instruction in all reading skills required by poor readers, and it also means 
emancipation from practices which keep the writer and the reader apart. 


Wuat To Do ABOUT THE READING PROBLEM 


ANGELA M. BROENING 
Public Schools, Baltimore, Maryland 


We have discovered that reading efficiency is increased (1) by stimu- 
lating a tendency to mental activity, (2) by decreasing the forces in- 
hibiting reading, (3) by improving the direction and methods of reading, 
and (4) by relieving the reader’s mind from the waste of excitement 
and worry over failure. Another helpful attack upon the problem of read- 
ing instruction has been a study of pupils’ own reports concerning situa- 
tions in which they have to read. Among the reading purposes which 
boys and girls themselves have listed are: (1) to see “what the author 
is up to’’; (2) to get main points in reading so as to discuss it intelligently; 
(3) to settle differences of opinion; (4) to read for fun; (5) to supplement 
from other sources data found in one reference; (6) to follow directions; 
(7) to find places to go; and (8) to prepare assembly or club programs. 
In all, twenty such reading purposes were compiled. 

We regret the tendency in some places to re-write the classics in limited, 
unemotional language, and simple sentences. Teaching literature, to us, 
means bringing to the attention of the reader the factors of experience 
necessary for the vivid realization of a particular aspect of the literature 
read. If the reader is not ready for a book, we defer its presentation to 
him. Interest is so close a factor in learning, and experience is so meaning- 
ful when accompanied by interest, that a well-written book on any subject 
may find a congenial, capable reader in any school grade. In one field 
a child may be a fourth-grade reader and in another, because of the pull 
of interest and his wealth of real and vicarious experiences, he will be 
at home with a vocabulary too technical for adult readers whose interests 
lie outside that field. 
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RECENT RESEARCH IN THE DETERMINATION OF 
DiFFICULTY IN READING MATERIALS 


BERNICE E. LEARY 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


For the last two decades numerous investigators have directed their 
attention to a study of reading materials in an attempt to identify the 
elements within the materials which cause difficulty for readers of known 
reading ability. Among the earliest workers in this field were Thorndike, 
Ayer, Bear, Pressey and Lively, Patty and Painter, Orndorff, Harris, 
Lewerenz, Dolch, and Washburne and Vogel. To this list there have 
been added in the last five years, Dale and Tyler, Buswell, McCluskey, 
Bryson, Morriss, and Gray and Leary. Most of these investigators have 
studied words and their arrangement in sentences, giving relatively little 
consideration to the ideas which words convey. This is not unexpected 
for the reason that words are quantitative and can be measured precisely; 
whereas ideas, which are qualitative as well as quantitative, present 
greater obstacles to objective study. 

Although it is generally agreed that vocabulary difficulty gives a fairly 
reliable index of total difficulty, there is a growing conviction, even among 
investigators, that difficult words have less influence on total meaning 
than the evidence seems to indicate and that it is not altogether fair to 
a writer to judge his words out of context. Aspects of vocabulary which 
bear some relationship to difficulty include range or diversity of vocabu- 
lary, familiarity of words among readers of different grade levels, word- 
length in syllables, and the occurrence of words having critical initial 
letters, w, h, b, e, andi. An exhaustive study of words classified as con- 
tent and structural, image-bearing and nonimage-bearing, technical and 
nontechnical, abstractions, asides, archaic words, local expressions, liter- 
ary terms, coined words, idioms, and as different parts of speech has pro- 
duced correlations which point to a relationship between certain kinds of 
words and ease or difficulty of comprehension. 

A number of investigators have studied the arrangement of words in 
sentences in an attempt to determine the relationship between kind and 
length of sentences and difficulty of reading material. Their findings tend 
to support the opinion long held by teachers that awkward and involved 
sentences, long and complex sentences, and indirect and unusual arrange- 
ments of ideas act as handicapts to understanding, especially for the poor 
reader. Straightforward, vivid patterns of thought, on the other hand, 
appear to aid comprehension. 
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As indicated earlier, the amount of research pertaining to ideas is 
relatively small. That the findings are not conclusive is shown by the 
fact that, while one investigator reports negligible differences between 
the number of ideas in easy and difficult materials, another has obtained 
evidence to show that the number of ideas, and hence the compactness 
with which they are presented, gives some clue to the difficulty of ma- 
terials. Attempts to isolate ideas on the basis of their appeal, lucidity, 
comprehensibility, and other qualities are still in an experimental stage. 
Whether they can be isolated and measured objectively remains to be 
shown by continued investigation. 


INTEGRATION THROUGH THE EAR 


GEORGE W. HIBBITT 
Columbia University 

A distinct advantage of phonograph recording is the fact that the 
listener may gain an idea of the background and culture, the social and 
economic structure, of a part of our country with which he is unfamiliar. 
The records played at this meeting were made in the course of a dialectical 
research project in a coastal city of South Carolina. They are not used 
to illustrate the dialect with its consequent phonetic variations but rather 
to show the classroom teacher through records what the life in a southern 
coastal city is. 

All too frequently one has heard that slavery was the one and only cause 
of the Civil War; that in the typical southern city one feels that the 
Negro is a powerful force; that he has set the rhythm. But the intelli- 
gent white man in the South would be the first to acknowledge his in- 
debtedness to the cultural contribution of the Negro. The two races are 
mutually dependent. 

The cultural contributions of the Negro to the life in a southern city 
are sensed immediately through the ear. On the street, the first Negro 
passing will show even through his ‘‘Good morning” a new intonation, 
a different phonetic pattern from his northern brethren. His conversa- 
tion with his own people will excite the ear with its changes in speed, 
variations in pitch, and the softness of his sounds. His sense of song and 
rhythm pervades the whole life of the town. Without it, the South would 
be poorer by more than half. 

In this typical southern town the Negroes gather early in the morning 
at the water’s edge, where they have brought on their pushcarts shrimp, 
mullet, tomatoes, scivvy beans, and flowers. At seven the shrimp and 
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fish men move into the narrow streets and begin their songs and street 
cries. Visitors, for a moment, feel rudely awakened; then, on hearing 
more, are delighted. The Negro house servant will wait until she hears 
the identifying cry of her shrimp man, her vegetable man, Her fruit man. 
The housewife will wait until her flower woman comes. 

After sundown the Negroes have gone home to houses in their own 
sections to play, to rejoice in song, to moan children to sleep, to sing their 
spirituals in their “praise houses,” from which the music goes out into 
the city long into the night air. 


A PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL’S 
Rapio INVESTIGATION 


ROBERT B. MACDOUGALL 
State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 

Realizing that radio is today one of the most potent educational forces 
in the out-of-school experience of the child, the National Council of 
Teachers of English, through its Radio Committee, recently instituted 
an investigation of the possible service the Council could render with 
respect to the whole problem of radio listening. A questionnaire published 
in a recent issue of the English Journal sought to determine to what ex- 
tent members of the Council were interested in the problem of instruc- 
tion by radio and to secure suggestions for future procedures. Although 
the response to the questionnaire was not numerically large, there was a 
wide distribution geographically. The fact that responses were received 
from eighteen states indicated the question is one of national interest. 

The Committee is now convinced that radio has added several new 
objectives for the teaching of English and that there is acute need of 
additional help in the development of sound radio education program. 
It will be necessary to pool the information that may be secured from 
teachers in all parts of the country. 

Already it appears that certain objectives are widely accepted: (1) 
pupils need to be assisted in getting a fuller appreciation and enjoyment 
of worth-while radio programs; (2) the pupils need to be assisted in evalu- 
ating radio programs intelligently; and (3) pupils need to be encouraged 
to participate in actual broadcasts. 

In any program of radio education danger exists that the radio will 
be used as an adjunct to the present course of study. Radio must be 
studied for what is best in radio; it must be regarded as radio art and not 
as a haphazard supplement to whatever happens to be going on at the 
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time in the English classroom. A serious difficulty already encountered 
in many schools is that of planning the school work to coincide with 
broadcasts on related subjects. 


ARE WE REALISTS? 


L. J. O'ROURKE 


Associate, Institute of Educational Research 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Improvement in the teaching of English depends not only upon a 
sound philosophy of education but also upon a workable methodology 
by means of which our objectives may be achieved. Specific answers 
must be found to such questions as these: Do we know what the actual 
results of our activity programs are? To what extent can the teacher 
work out her own material and method? By what procedure may we 
achieve a broadened, enriched program which will at the same time pro- 
vide definite training in the skills that make for clear and effective ex- 
pression? 

Methods and procedures for various types of activity programs are 
being developed in research projects sponsored by the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. Already five thousand third-grade 
children, of whom two thousand now in the sixth grade are in their fourth 
year of the study, have been drawn into the research project. Efforts 
are being made to determine the values of an activity program, centering 
around such activities as the making of a newspaper. How, for example, 
can criticism by pupil editors be offered without resentment on the part 
of other pupils and with beneficial effects upon pupils’ work? How can 
the teacher most effectively direct a pupil-criticism program? Other more 
general problems with which the studies deal include that of developing 
ability to organize ideas effectively; to carry on conversation with ease 
and naturalness; overcoming self-consciousness in speaking before the 
class; self-criticism; and the use of models in the teaching of creative 
expression. 

Another phase of the investigation is directed to the problem of utiliz- 
ing the everyday experiences of the child as a basis for group activity and 
the communication of ideas. Pupil discussions in groups of five or six 
are promoted by the distribution of problem sheets dealing with such 
familiar questions as, ‘“What causes people to like or dislike one?” 

In an earlier phase of the study it was shown that approximately 40 
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per cent of all teaching time devoted to usage was directed to the teaching 
of least essentials, of which a negligible degree of mastery was attained. 
Techniques were successfully developed for increased transfer to actual 
speech of usage habits learned in the English classroom. 


THE DICTIONARY 
THOMAS A. KNOTT 
University of Michigan 
[Abstract by DR. R. C. POOLEY, University of Wisconsin] 


Usage, as the dictionary meets it, includes questions of spelling, capi- 
talization, compounding words, plurals, past tense, and past participle 
forms of verbs, accenting or italicizing of foreign words, choice of variants, 
pronunciation, slang, illiteracy, dialect, colloquialisms, recently or violent- 
ly coined words, obsoleteness, rarity, archaism, vulgarity, grammar and 
word order, various “dogs with bad names,” abbreviations, and forms of 
address. For each of these questions the dictionary-maker has to find 
an answer; not only some answer, but one adequate, cognizant of all the 
facts, and satisfactory to the diverse users of a dictionary. To exemplify 
the difficulty, take the “dogs with bad names.” What decisions should 
be made regarding “‘none”’ as a plural, “everybody” with “their,” “had 
rather” or “‘would rather,” the split infinitive, and many other of the 
“disputed usages” in Leonard’s Current English Usage? Again, what are 
the correct abbreviations for Pennsylvania, Iowa, California? Should pe- 
riods be used after Mr., Dr., C.I.0O., or A.A.A.? These concrete questions 
constitute only a fraction of all those a dictionary is required to answer. 
I don’t know how many of them there are. A conservative guess would 
be a hundred thousand. 

To answer these questions adequately, a dictionary needs three things: 
a policy, evidence, and editors. The policy is derived from a hundred 
years of experience in issuing five major editions of a great dictionary. 
The evidence consists of citations (or quotations) taken largely from rep- 
utable material published since the last edition of the dictionary was 
issued. Veteran editors train a corps of professional readers to collect the 
quotations. When the data are sifted and arranged, they are read by the 
staff editors and, finally, by the editor-in-chief. Dictionary editors are 
not miracle men or priests, or prophets, or wizards. They are merely 
rarish persons who have a certain attitude toward linguistic questions: 
they know they must have facts and evidence, and they are capable of 
being trained to interpret evidence and to give answers as sound as are 
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humanly attainable. The judgments of the editors may be, and often 
have been, and unquestionably often will be, modified or reversed by the 
users of the living language that the dictionary deals with. The dictionary 
is well characterized by the title given to this section meeting: “‘Guide- 
posts to Usage.” 


DOES THE EXPERIENCE CURRICULUM IDEA WorRK? 
ANNETTE MANN 
Southern Junior-Senior High School, Baltimore, Maryland 


The Baltimore Course of Study in English, framed in the years 1930- 
34 by a committee of which Dr. Angela Broening was chairman, is based 
on essentially the same philosophy as that upon which An Experience 
Curriculum rests. Both documents emphasize such basic principles as: 
(1) the need for carrying the literary and linguistic activities beyond the 
confines of the English classroom; (2) the program of experience must be 
well-balanced—creative expression, for example, is to be put on the same 
footing as communication or literature; (3) techniques are essential and 
cumulative; (4) the pupils’ experiences must be arranged in carefully 
graded order of social and intellectual difficulty; and (5) provision should 
be made for individual differences. 

The content of the Baltimore course maintains the experience idea 
throughout. The thirty-six units of work are developed around themes 
of intrinsic interest to pupils. Pupil experiences serve as the theme around 
which the readings in the literature unit are organized. In each term 
there is some intensive and some extensive reading so that reading for 
recreation as well as for study is provided. The language-composition 
units are in accord with the functional strands of the Experience Cur- 
riculum. 

The most important reason for the success of the Baltimore course and 
the Experience Curriculum is probably the fact that all the units in the 
course of study were developed in the classroom and proved workable 
before their adoption for the official publication. 


RECONSTRUCTING THE SPEECH CURRICULUM 
HORACE G. RAHSKOPF 
University of Washington 
A student of speech looks at speech primarily as a social act, with 


a setting involving not only a speaker but one or more listeners, and some 
referent, or thing referred to. The four concepts of speech—practical 
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speaking, oral expression, phonetics, and language—while valuable, are 
inadequate as a foundation for the new curriculum. We must conceive 
of speech as an activity which we use to respond to, stimulate, and control 
people around us, not as an articulate process to superimpose on an indi- 
vidual’s thought life. 

The new curriculum in speech must therefore be based on the broad 
social significance of the speech act; it must recognize the diversified 
aspect of speech studies: a sounder mental hygiene; better physical co- 
ordination; clearer voice, articulation, and pronunciation; and enriched 
use of language. The core pattern of the new curriculum will represent 
the integration of thought, action, and language. It will co-ordinate the 
creative, interpretative, and clinical phases of speech education and ac- 
tivity. It will demand that every school have at least one teacher specially 
trained in speech who can organize and direct the entire speech program. 
It will provide for the pupil a progressive series of speech experiences 
increasing in variety, breadth, and maturity as he advances through suc- 
cessive levels of his school life. 

An Experience Curriculum in English is a step in the direction of such 
a curriculum. Advances have also been made in New York, Oklahoma, 
California, Washington, and other states. 


THE CHANGING PROGRAM IN ENGLISH IN ONTARIO H1GH SCHOOLS 


G. F. ROGERS 
Chief Inspector of Secondary Schools, Toronto, Ontario 


Our changed program of English is designed to magnify the importance 
of the subject by integrating its parts and putting it into the hands of 
specially prepared teachers. No longer will it be possible to allow any 
member of the staff to teach a bit of English just to fill up his time-table, 
or to assign grammar to one teacher, composition to another, and litera- 
ture toa third. Through the medium of instruction in English the teacher 
can get closest to the heart of his pupils, and teachers of English should 
be selected more carefully than any others. 

In the new curriculum which is being introduced into the ninth grade 
of Ontario schools this year the course in English has been written under 
the following headings: 

1. Oral reading. One of two books of prose and verse is suggested. This topic 
should include the teacher’s own reading to his class of poems which should 
be taught in that way alone 
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vi 


2. The study, more or less intensively, of: (a) a book of classical myths such as 
Kingsley’s Greek Heroes, Legends and Myths of Greece and Rome, or Old 
Greek Folk Stories; (b) a novel—a wide range of choice is given, although 
the Canadian bias may be judged from the fact that Kirby’s The Golden 
Dog and Parker’s The Seats of the Mighty occupy places of honor in the list; 
(c) one of Shakespeare’s plays, or a collection of one-act plays, or a collection 
of narrative poems 

3. Training in the use of the dictionary 

4. Memorization of passages chosen, as far as the teacher deems fit, by the 
pupils themselves 

5. Supplementary reading. At least six books in the ninth grade selected from 
a list which includes fiction, nonfiction, poetry, drama—not more than three 
from any one group. This regulation should not be taken too seriously but 
interpreted in terms of the aim to encourage reading 

6. Grammar—with the emphasis on the function of words rather than their 
form, and the postponement of more formal grammar to a later grade 

7. Composition. The emphasis in the teaching of composition is kept steadily 
on clearness. This instruction should be accompanied by wide reading ex- 
perience 


PURPOSES AND PRODUCTS IN JUNIOR HiGH ScHOOL ENGLISH 
ETHEL MABIE FALK 
Formerly Supervisor of Curriculum, Public Schools 
Madison, Wisconsin 

From two distinctly different sources have come justifiable influences 
on our English programs. The failures of the past and the needs of the 
future mold our present course. First, we are examining the products 
of past instruction as revealed by the efficiency of the adults who are 
now using or neglecting to use what they learned. Second, we are attempt- 
ing to discover what the products of today’s schools will need to be ten 
or twenty years hence under changing social conditions. 

The first method usually results in a summary of the educational short- 
ages of the English programs of the last generation. There is a realization 
that the old school, in spite of its staunch defenders, was unsatisfactory 
on many counts. The pupils of that school seem never to have acquired 
ability, taste, or desire for reading, the ability to listen, the ability to 
talk, or the ability to write. 

The second approach to the setting-up of aims or purposes is less ob- 
jective and less accurate but very signficant. It is highly important that 
we attempt to learn under what conditions the next generation will use 
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what we now teach. Will the future citizen, because of the radio, gain 
more of his information and his viewpgints from listening than from read- 
ing? Are accuracy of getting thought and absorption of content safe goals 
for reading unless balanced by a questioning attitude and discrimination 
in accepting facts found in print? Will the knowledge of how to secure 
information be more valuable than the encyclopedic store of facts with 
which the old school was satisfied? Will there be more need for a mental 
hygiene approach to English—for recognition that the emotional response 
to speech or to writing is determined by many factors more vital than 
the correct choice of words or of sentence patterns? 

A third approach to our purposes in English instruction is to make a 
careful study of the needs of children now in our classes and the adjust- 
ment of our purposes to those needs. This is the child-experience ap- 
proach. It is not merely a matter of discovering children’s interests. We 
have had many studies of that kind. It should include, also, studies of 
the blunders and antagonisms that children find embarrassing. If the 
child finds participation in conversation difficult, is it because we have 
not enriched his interests or taught him to respond to others’ leads? 
Have we taught expression as an individual instead of a social experience? 
If the child is uncomfortable and inhibited when he has a report to give, 
is it because we have emphasized correction and criticism in our class- 
rooms? We need studies of the conditions under which children do their 
best writing and speaking. We need studies of the causes of errors, as 
well as counts of their frequency. 

I see emerging among our future purposes and procedures in English 
teaching: (1) recognition of the problems of personality adjustment in 
the development of language power; (2) emphasis on the social setting 
of expression and the variation in manner and content of speech or writ- 
ing required by different situations; (3) effort to increase the students’ 
sense of responsibility for getting and giving accurate information and 
opinion; (4) increasing reality and sincerity in the activities of the class- 
room; and (5) training in the ability to listen courteously and discrimi- 
natingly. 

As Boys AND GIRLS, So THEIR Books 
HELEN FERRIS 
Editor-in-Chief Junior Literary Guild 
When the history of the publishing of books for boys and girls in this 


country is written, nothing will be seen to be of greater import than the 
decision made by the first special editors of books for young readers to 
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turn to the boys and girls themselves—“‘as boys and girls, so their books.” 
Coming to the Macmillan Company, Miss Louise Seaman had already 
had rich and significant experience among boys and girls and their books 
in the educational field; Miss May Massee in the library field, when she 
entered upon her work with the Doubleday Company. 

With imagination, intelligence, and understanding, these two pioneer 
editors of books for boys and girls set upon their new work. And it is 
our great good fortune today that in answer to the many varied potentiali- 
ties of boys and girls, they published books as varied in and of themselves. 
During the seventeen years since the Macmillan Company initiated their 
special department for books for young readers, great strides have been 
made in the field of books for boys and girls. Other similar departments 
have been established. And today we have in these books a present asset 
not only for young readers but for a study of them, in the light of future 
books not yet published. 

What shall these new books be? Those who are editors need help as 
never before. They need to know the experiences with these books of 
those who, like the members of the National Council of Teachers of 
English, are bringing new books to boys and girls. Is this book a step in 
the right direction? Is that one genuinely liked by young readers? We 
need your suggestions about kinds of books not yet written. Co-operative 
editing is the key to future progress. 

Prominent among the new books of 1937 for boys and girls are volumes 
the ideas for which were born in classroom and school library—books 
written vivaciously, meeting the desire of all of us for books that are 
sheer fun for boys and girls, but books which at the same time open new 
windows and doors of understanding and knowledge to young minds. 

Miss Ferris closed her talk with a discussion of certain of these signifi- 
cant books. 


LITERATURE FOR CHILDREN 
HELEN SOUTHGATE WILLIAMS 
The Helen Williams School, Detroit, Michigan 
The literary experiences of children begin very early—the first articu- 
late babblings are certainly sound with pattern. Children at two and 
three repeat pleasure-giving words and phrases. The rhyme patterns of 
Mother Goose are the vital threads upon which are woven the good warp 
of future literary tastes. What three-year-old doesn’t love the rhythmic 
beat of “Mary, Mary, quite contrary’’? 
We are al] aware of the need for a type of guidance which will aid chil- 
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dren to enlarge upon their book selections through familiar experiences. 
Until this is adequately understood, we shall not get far with library 
corners, book fairs, Christmas gifts, and quiet corners as incentives to 
the enjoyment of books. 

A literature program will do a great deal for the teachers. We may 
assume that the good teacher is an articulating factor in the good-litera- 
ture program. She is able to tell stories in a style that preserves the 
beauty and fulness of the text. This same teacher reads aloud now and 
then, for she realizes that is a delightful experience for the children. She 
knows materials and how to use them so that exhibits represent genuine 
association with books. 


BUILDING PERSONALITY THROUGH ADOLESCENT LITERATURE 
WALTER LOBAN 
University High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 

If we are to awaken children to a consciousness of the human drama 
we must remember that the world of the child is quite unlike our own. 
Most of his reading must fit that imaginative and enthusiastic world in 
which adventure, heroism, hardship, mystery, humor, and home life are 
the elements. We must not forget that The House of Seven Gables and the 
Spectator Papers were written for adults. Caddie Woodlawn, The Good 
Master, Alice Adams, and Lumberjack represent to children what Ethan 
Frome and Of Mice and Men mean to us. Little Women, Hucklicberry Finn, 
and The Story of a Bad Boy are their classics, as rich in the interpretation 
of life as it is vita] to them, as are the works of Tolstoi to us. 

The English teacher must be a versatile guide whom the child admires 
and respects. She should have read widely in adolescent books, the trash 
as well as the literature. She should have a speaking acquaintance with 
the ever fortunate Tom Swift, with Nancy Drew, the mystery girl, and 
with the ubiquitous Hardy Boys. Temple Bailey, Edgar Rice Bur- 
roughs, and even the wood pulps should have entered her life. She should 
analyze these books for the elements of their appeal and suggest to her 
students those finer books which have the same elements. For Polly of 
the Hospital Staff she should provide a book like Winning Out, which 
doesn’t minimize the hardships of nursing. Buckaroo, Youngest Rider, or 
Cowboy in the Making might well replace The Heritage of the Desert. Girls 
who worship Nancy Drew may be induced to try Anything Can Happen 
on the River, Midsummer, or The Pool of Stars. Besides a superior first- 
hand knowledge of children’s books, the English teacher needs a practical 
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awareness of the psychology and interests of adolescents. She, herself, 
must be a person of character, stability, and culture. 

If the teacher has all these skills and qualities, and if her school system 
does not destroy her effectiveness by overloading her classes, weighting 
her day with responsibilities, and underpaying her, she will be able to 
guide the reading influences of children’s lives. She may even build men 
and women of vision and greatness. 


THE EvER SWINGING PENDULUM 
TERFSA M. RYAN 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 

We do not ask of literature merely that it reflect life; we demand also 
that it convey inspiration and ideals. Great literature presented life with 
its crudities and with its sin, but always with a consciousness of an eternal 
truth or a right and a wrong. When in our day the educators introduce 
the reading of literature in order that children may understand life, they 
are doing no more than did the Greeks and the Romans whose literature 
recounted the tribulations of the Trojans and the wanderings of Aeneas. 
Moreover, in our own history literature in turn has helped in shaping 
American character. 

In today’s leftward swing of the pendulum the emphasis is upon a full 
interpretation of life through literature; but, if the teacher is to guide 
the reading, shall it be Antonia, the little Bohemian girl in Nebraska, 
or a story about some neurotic human being sunk in the depths of sordid- 
ness. The aim of literature is threefold: the ennobling of the spirit, the 
cultivating of the sensitiveness to beauty, and the aspiring for the ideal. 
It will miss that aim if it becomes subservient to the social studies. 

The attitude of leisure, of relaxation (not idleness), should prevail in 
the classroom of the teacher of literature. There should be time to think. 
In that room a philosophy for each individual is being formed under the 
guidance of an interpreter who creates an atmosphere conducive to think- 
ing. It is a slow process, but the goal will be attained if the teacher has 
the courage “‘to strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield.” 


SERVICES THE CoUNCIL CAN RENDER JUNIOR COLLEGES 
ROBERT MACDOUGALL 
State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 


Considering ways in which the Council can give more services than 
at present to the college teacher of English, we may point out that the 
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college teacher has, in the past, considered himself as outside secondary 
education. To him, the public and private secondary schools (i.e., grades 
seven through twelve) had problems and objectives that were in no way 
like his own. He was teaching in college; other people were teaching in 
secondary schools. There was no possible connection, except in so far as 
he could complain of the work that the secondary schools were doing in 
preparing students for him and his courses. Within twenty years, how- 
ever, there has been a growing movement to deny this gulf between the 
methods and objectives of the secondary school and the methods and 
objectives of college. 

This movement has been the growth of the junior college and of the 
conception that the first two years of college might possibly turn out to 
be a part of secondary education. The five hundred junior colleges in 
this country and the much smaller, yet significant, number of universities 
that have separated the first two years from the upper or true university 
levels, have been willing to look to the preceding grades rather than to 
traditional liberal arts colleges for their curriculums and for the objectives 
of their teaching. Occasionally there has been an administrative reorgani- 
zation that results in a school system of fourteen grades being established, 
but such radicalism is rare. Instead, there has been a questioning of the 
center of interest for grades thirteen and fourteen. Where, we have been 
asking, does that center of interest lie? And we have been coming to feel, 
more and more, that the methods and materials of the secondary school 
can do more for these junior-college grades than the older liberal arts 
objectives can accomplish. 

In so far as we accept the belief that the junior college must look to 
the secondary school, and must borrow from the secondary school vitality, 
resourcefulness, and purposefulness, just so far can the National Council 
of Teachers of English be of conspicuous usefulness to the first two years 
of college English instruction. The junior college has a great deal to learn 
from the secondary school; the National Council is the agency through 
which the accumulated wisdom of secondary instruction can be passed 
on to the junior-college grades. Beyond doubt, the College section of 
the National Council can perform a vital and necessary part in the pro- 
motion of satisfactory teaching of junior college English. We can work 
together toward an end the legitimacy of which is becoming constantly 
more widely accepted. 
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Wuat Our Stupents Can TEACH Us 
KATHRYN MANSELL 
Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, New York 


Students can teach us, among a disconcerting array of other things, 
what to teach; how to teach; and, most important, whether we should 
be allowed to teach. The vital interests of college students are the themes 
explaining the currents of life that surge in and around them: Is there a 
God? Am I immortal? Is it wrong for me to love a married man? Can 
I have a career in the dance and be a successful mother? What system 
of government will effect most happiness for me? 

Often we evade these pertinent questions because we are unaware of 
them; or because we are afraid of them; or because we prefer to follow 
the line of least resistance. It is possible, however, to organize instruc- 
tion in such a way as to meet these burning issues. A unit in “Religious 
Problems as Revealed through Literature” would illustrate the point of 
view of the fanatic, the mystic, the authoritarian, the skeptic, the phi- 
losopher and poet, and the scientist. Or productive units may be or- 
ganized around “Modern Problems through the Novel,” or “The Family.”’ 
Studies such as those being made by the Aiken commission on the relation 
of secondary school to college, or the report, A Bibliography of Prose 
Fiction, by the Thayer Commission of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, are steps in the direction of a solution. 

If we continue to learn from students, our courses will be planned to 
meet the interests and needs of students. Changes will be made in them 
as the year progresses; the student will be encouraged to follow lines of 
study determined by his own choice. We will arrange for a conference 
type of teaching to supplement the group meetings. We ourselves will 
no longer be submerged in books, summer schools, conventions, drab 
clothes, and stereotyped habits and thoughts. 


VALUES OF DRAMATICS AND VERSE-SPEAKING 
TO THE JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOL 
DOROTHIE EILEEN BERRY 
Summit Junior High School, New Jersey 
Choral-speaking, which originated in the Greek choruses, has been 
developed in modern times chiefly by Miss Elsie Fogerty and Miss Mar- 
jorie Gullan. In choral-speaking we have a form of artistic expression 
which may be made available to hundreds of boys and girls who are often 
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too reserved or too self-conscious to speak alone. It offers excellent train- 
ing in speech habits, particularly in the development of variety of vocal 
quality. Through choral-speaking many children achieve an appreciation 
of great poetry which otherwise would have been impossible. Choral- 
speaking is a form of shared experience essential to the harmonious de- 
velopment of personality. 

Effective instruction in this field can best be given by a special teacher 
of dramatic movement and verse-reading, but any teacher who can ex- 
press herself clearly, concisely, and coherently can be trained to under- 
take the work. In England many schools have visiting teachers who 
supervise speech clinics and conduct choric groups in various small school 
communities. Verse-reading contests are popular community events in 


various parts of England. 


DISCUSSION AT THE TEACHERS COLLEGE SECTION 
DR. IDA JEWETT, TEACHERS COLLEGE, CHAIRMAN 
SPEAKERS: “The Educational Principles of Correlation and Integration” 

—A. A. Friedrich, director, Division of Unified Studies, Washington 

Square College, New York University; “English and the Social Stud- 

ies’”—Karl W. Bigelow, adviser in social studies, General Education 

Board; ‘““The Demands of Integration upon Programs of Teacher Prep- 

aration in English’—Lennox Grey, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 

versity. 
Discussion LEADER: John M. Thurber, State Teachers College, Buffalo. 

Mr. Thurber said we had long been warned against overlapping, and 
now the social-studies teachers were using English subject matter; he 
asked for discrimination between integration and overlapping. 

Miss Lucy Langley (Teachers College, Bellingham, Wash.) suggested 
that the general public was not ready to pay salaries adequate for teachers 
with the extra training necessary for integration. 

Dr. Bigelow agreed as to the advantage of more thorough training 
but said that integration could be tried by teachers with their present 
training. 

Dr. Lou LaBrant, from her experience at Ohio State University, ob- 
served that becoming a good teacher is a process of growth, of studying 
difficult problems. She deplored low salaries but said that the factors 
determining the success of a program were the open-minded viewpoint 
of the teacher, and subject knowledge without a smug feeling that a 
subject is complete in itself. 
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Dr. Bigelow stated that the best work he had seen was being done in 
obscure schools, paying low salaries. He spoke of a Virginia school in 
which the curriculum was integrated around social studies and was 
carried on by teachers of music, science, and English because no teacher 
trained in social studies was available and willing. He found little integra- 
tion in teachers-college programs and remarked on the imperviousness of 
teacher-training institutions to what is going on in education. 

Mr. Thurber stated that the New York course of study gives thirty- 
five hours to social studies and only twenty-one hours to English. 

Professor Beck (State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, Mich.), 
working in the fourth year of an integration experiment under the Gen- 
eral Education Board, reported that some of their best graduates who 
had had only a year or two of the newer training were commanding higher 
salaries than those from the old curriculum. He felt that ‘the greatest 
difficulty was to find teachers to train teachers for integrated programs. 
He was not worried about subject matter being stolen from English or 
about the loss of traditional English, for he found Chaucer still interesting 
in an experiment in integration. He warned against following cabalistic 
words in education. 

Professor Abbott (Columbia) remarked that the value of the obscure 
school was sometimes great in its penetration of the life of the child and 
called attention to the opportunities of the rural school as a laboratory. 

Dr. Helene Hartley (Syracuse University) added that excellent work 
in integration was often done by teachers with no knowledge of the 
technical vocabulary. 

Mr. C. C. Rounds (State Teachers College, Trenton, N.J.) made a 
plea for earlier literature as a background for the pleasure of recognition 
of the old in the new in our reading and also for the timeliness of some of 
the older writings: the Prioress, the Emily Post of Chaucer; the problem 
of the impersonality of science, as felt by the characters in Dover Beach; 
the “greetings where no kindness is” frequently found today. He said 
that the interpretation of modern problems was often found in more 
unified, sounder, sweeter form in earlier writings than in the contem- 
porary. He also warned, “‘Be careful how you use proud words.” 

Dr. Jewett (Columbia) spoke of the necessity of constant reinterpreta- 
tion of literature for the times. 

Dr. Charles Swain Thomas (Harvard) wished to suppress somewhat 
the idea that integration must call for special teachers with special train- 
ing; it will rather demand a new focus of attention. Good teachers have 
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always tried to integrate their own knowledge and draw on all sources 
for ideas: they grasped the concept of integration before they heard the 
words. 

Miss Arnold (State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Ind.) said it was 
impossible to keep the other subjects out and that the children them- 
selves brought in all the modern problems. She stated that, while she 
threw out some of the older literature every year, she could not eliminate 
Silas Marner because the children wanted it kept in. 

Dr. Bigelow agreed that the touchstone always is ‘Do the children 
like it?” and clarified the discussion by repeating his statement that it 
was not contemporaneity itself that was important but the significance 
for the student. He closed with a description of an experience of his 
grandmother’s in a rural school in Maine, saying that she borrowed the 
town books from the selectmen in order to teach bookkeeping to boys 
who were reluctant to study arithmetic from textbooks. 

Dr. Hartley summarized the papers and discussion. 


[Reported by CARRIE BELLE Parks, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania.| 
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USAGE COUNSEL 


NEEDLESS CONTROVERSY 

Double, or even triple, usage is not unknown in English. There are 
many expressions, some of them going back many years, which have 
alternatives. It does not quite meet the occasion to speak of these as 
“divided” uses; each is integral. This is shown in part by the endless and 
needless controversies which have been waged over them and are far 
from being ended. Not only is this confusing to the student, but it points 
out a confusion in the minds of the authorities when the point is inves- 
tigated. For an instance, note what comes of the inquiry made by Miss 
Millicent E. Neill, of Uniontown, Pennsylvania, thus: 

Will you advise me if the words that make the following sentence are cor- 
rect and quote the rule or rules that govern your choice: “I was astounded at 
(it, its) being (she, her). The sentence is found in a textbook used in the Con- 
nellsville school. 


Kittredge and Farley say in their Advanced English Grammar, page 
147: “The possessive case of a noun or pronoun may be used to limit a 
verbal noun in -img. I was sure of its being he. [Not ‘it.’] I heard of 
Allen’s being elected. [Not ‘Allen.’]” The rule, with “may” is tentatively 
stated; the two instances given are dogmatic. Turn to Hall’s English 
Usage, pages 136-43, to find a total of 217 cases with the objective, not 
the possessive, discovered among 53 authorities, including the Americans 
Prescott, Lowell, Emerson, William James, Mabie, Lounsbury, John 
Fiske, Price Collier, and Thomas Nelson Page. They cover five centuries. 
With the possessive, Professor Hall found 231 cases among 54 authorities. 
Occasionally both are used by the same writer. In Fowler’s Dictionary 
of Modern English Usage, pages 215-17, the two uses are discriminated; 
sometimes one is better, sometimes the other. We all know, for example, 
that “I am surprised at Smith playing” and “I am surprised at Smith’s 
playing,” do not mean the same thing and feel that so useful an idiom 
should not be prohibited. And note that with the possessive the stress 
is on the gerund; with the accusative the stress remains there. 

Now the two have been in controversy for centuries, each controver- 
sialist stoutly maintaining that he is right and his opponents wrong; even 
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“divided” usage is not invoked. But, fairly and squarely, there is double 
usage. It is too much to say that either may be used on any occasion, 
but it would be much more accurate that mere prohibition of either. 
Numerous further authorities running back to the eighteenth century can 
be cited, and some of them show temper. We can be tranquil, and admit 
double usage. With further knowledge, we can discriminate and by so 
much master our mother-tongue. 

For the second question, the old rule holds that the verb “‘to be” takes 
the same case after it as before when speaking formally—and we seldom 
speak formally—and say “she,” which will please the teacher and be 
“correct.” Yet the rule, as stated, is subject to many exceptions. 





Another question about which there is much uncertainty, if not dispute, 
is asked by Lawrence F. Hawkins, of the department of English in the 
Washington Square College of New York University, as follows: 

I have long been puzzled by certain matters regarding the use of the sub- 
junctive. 

1. How explain the fact that were in the if-this-were-true type of clause is 
considered a present subjunctive when be in such a clause as if this be true is 
certainly present subjunctive? 

2. Is it correct to say if J went meaning if I should go, and if so, why? Is 
went present subjunctive? There seems to be no good reason for using a sub- 
junctive. 

Examples: If I went there, what would happen?—If I insulted you, you 
would be angry.—If he asked me, I should tell him. 


The answers and a reassurance may be found in George R. Carpenter’s 
English Grammar, thus: 

Summary of subjunctive uses.—In summing up this, the most difficult part of 
English grammar, three remarks may be made: 

1. The distinction between indicative and subjunctive verb-phrases is not a 
matter of great importance, and the pupil should not become disheartened if 
it is not wholly clear to him. 

2. Subjunctive means “‘subjoined.”’ It is easy to see that a thought in a sub- 
ordinate or dependent clause should have less reality, so to speak, than the 
thought of an independent declarative clause, and should therefore be expressed 
in a form that indicates or implies this relative uncertainty. 

3. In general, a verb-phrase in which the auxiliary has the form of a past 
tense and the force of a present tense is in the subjunctive. 


Professor Robert C. Pooley’s Grammar and Usage in Textbooks on Eng- 
lish, pages 63-64, says: 
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Except for the use of were in conditions contrary to fact, all other uses of the 
subjunctive are extremely literary in tone and sometimes almost archaic. ... . 
With regard to the verb ¢o be it may be concluded that the present tense “If he 
be”’ is a highly literary form, commonly supplanted by “If he is.” In the past 
tense the form “If he were”’ is far more common in writing and cultivated speech 
although “If he was”’ is to all intents an equivalent form which may be con- 
sidered standard English. The use of the subjunctive today becomes, therefore, 
more largely a question of taste than of “correctness.” 





From the Ontario College of Education in the University of Toronto, 
Miss Dorothy A. Thompson writes to ask: 

Do pronominal adjectives change case as do pronouns? There is an argu- 
ment as to the correctness of “A charter was granted to we people.’”’ The con- 
tention is that ‘‘we’’ is an adjective and does not change case in English, and 
that therefore the sentence is correct; if “us’’ were used there should be a comma, 
bringing “‘people” into apposition. 

By no stretch of syntax can the definite pronoun of the first person 
plural be made into either an indefinite pronoun or pronominal or any 
other sort of adjective. It’s a blunder, like “Her ain’t a-callin’ we; us 
don’t belong to she.’”’ And no sort of adjectives have cases, pronominal 
or other; that’s why they’re called adjectives. 





Miss Martha Ruth, at the State Teachers College, Kutztown, Penn- 
sylvania, says: 

I would (should) like to know whether who or whom is correct usage in the 
following sentence: “‘. . . . ever you invite will be welcome.”’ It is a question of 
debate in our English class. 

The dictionaries define “whomever” as equivalent to “any (one) 
whom.” Substituting this in the sentence brings “Anyone whom you in- 
vite will be welcome,” in which “whom” is the object of “invite.”” Why 
not say, simply, “Anyone you invite will be welcome’? ““Whom” sounds 
formal and literary in colloquial use. 





From New York City “J. B.” writes to ask, “How do you rate ‘I 
know you for five years’? Must present perfect be used to be correct?” 
By all means. In the so-called historical present it might be allowed of 
past events, but the sentence inquired about sounds like a telescopic con- 
traction of “I know you—I’ve known you for years.” The sentence pro- 


pounded is not good English idiom. WaALLacE RICE 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


A HEAVY LOSS 


In the passing of R. L. Lyman on December 22 teachers of English 
lost a most valuable friend and leader. Dr. Lyman’s steady devotion to 
the best interests of children and young people, his vigorous thinking, and 
his eager energy were immensely valuable to education in America. 

In nearly twenty-five years of teacher-training Dr. Lyman gave 
thousands inspiration and an unusual amount of practical information. 
Frequently called into consultation in various parts of the country as a 
curriculum expert, Dr. Lyman knew as very few have ever known both 
what was going on in schools and what was said by the theorists. 

Out of his classroom work grew many books and countless public 
addresses at teachers’ conventions and at commencement exercises. Two 
of his scholarly monographs, the Summary of Investigations Relating to 
Grammar, Language, and Composition (1929) and the Enrichment of the 
English Curriculum (1932), are essential tools for all teachers of methods 
in English. Dr. Lyman’s textbooks include Daily Life Language Lessons 
(Grades III-VIII), Literature and Living (Grades IV-I[X), and The Mind 
at Work, a pioneer book about methods of study. Some high-school texts 
in literature were nearly ready for publication. 

Dr. Lyman gave generously of his time and energy to committee 
service for many organizations, especially the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools and the National Council of Teachers 
of English. In 1931 he served as president of the National Council and 
gave the organization a very creditable administration. 

R. L. Lyman was born in Madison, Wisconsin, on March 4, 1878; was 
graduated from Beloit College in 1899 and took his Doctor’s degree at 
the University of Chicago in 1917. He served as instructor in English in 
Harvard University, 1902—5; as professor of rhetoric and oratory in the 
University of Wisconsin, 1913; and as professor of the teaching of English 
at the University of Chicago from 1914 to the end of his life. 

A breakdown some years ago sent him to the Mayo Clinics, and when 
he returned, although he was able to work and did work very hard, his 
heart was bad. About a year ago he had been ordered by his physician to 
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confine his activities to the necessary routine of his position. Late on the 
evening of December 22, as he lay in bed reading, the weary heart 
stopped. 


THE PERIODICALS 


THE GENERAL MAGAZINES 


Silas Lapham is by very far the best-known novel of William Dean 
Howells to the general American reader. Our public high schools must 
have the credit for that, as well as the higher credit of doing something 
to hold off the gathering oblivion around the dean of the American novel. 
His primacy remains unimpaired, says Owen Wister in his “Atlantic 
portrait” of December, even if Silas Lapham is not a great novel and even 
not the best of the forty that Howells, first and last, wrote. Mr. Wister 
thinks that A Modern Instance is far better—in fact that it makes the 
nearest approach of all to the claim of greatness. 

It is by virtue of his urbane and delightful style and by the astonishing 
range of portraits he has left of the ordinary run of Americans, that 
Howells holds, and will continue deservedly to hold, his pre-eminent 
importance in American fiction. His people, not his stories, will remain 
with us. Drawn kindly but with infinite shrewdness, they come to us 
from every social class and almost every section of the country: charming 
Kitty Ellison, little New England country girl in A Chance Acquaintance; 
the spoiled and self-indulgent Mrs. Maynard in Doctor Breen’s Practice 
(rated high among the lesser novels); and the self-made man unrevealed 
to himself, Jacob Dreyfoos, in A Hazard of New Fortunes. Incidentally, 
this last named character is a much more finely observed type, says the 
writer, than Silas Lapham. 


It now appears that the “word-trouble” about which Stuart Chase 
has been writing and speaking so feelingly of late has cropped out in 
virulent form among the economists (Harper’s for December). They are 
on the verge of discovering that syllogisms, no matter how flawless in 
form, do not advance practical knowledge of—let us say—technological 
unemployment. Mr. Chase gives a long list of familiar-sounding abstract 
terms and another of apparently clear questions using these terms, both 
terms and questions completely meaningless until or unless supplied with 
the appropriate “referents,” i.e., things in the real world to which the 
abstract term refers. He takes the reader through the early development 
of economic science, the Marxist interpretation of economy, and our own 
absurd antics with such foundation words as “business,” “capitalism,” 
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and “inflation.”” None of these juggler’s tools are things, he remarks, but 
if the attempt to treat them as such is abandoned, they may be useful 
as short cuts in amassing and classifying concrete facts; otherwise, they 
are dangerous pests. The task before the modern economist is that which 
confronted all scientists after Einstein had shown them the unwork- 
ability of absolutes; they had to begin to “mop up their concepts.”” The 
task before us ordinary citizens is “to divest our minds of immutable 
principles, and march after tangible results.” And this would be to use 
the ballot, social legislation, collective bargaining, and a host of other 
familiar procedures “‘if, as, and when, after study, they promise to make 
Adam I and his family more comfortable and more secure.” 

Readers interested in pursuing Mr. Chase’s thought will lay this article 
alongside of that appearing in the Harper’s of November and noticed in 
these pages. 


Scholastic for December has an interesting article by John Avery 
Lomax on the famous song, “‘Home on the Range,” with some incidental 
notes on the cattle-trail type of tune. The identity of the person or per- 
sons who actually composed this most popular melody has never been 
established, though the great suit of 1934 against thirty-five radio and 
publishing corporations for infringement of copyright caused, at that 
time, intensive investigation of all known leads. One among these re- 
sulted in the dismissal of the suit; it was shown that long before the song 
was known in printed form it had been familiarly passed about orally in 
Smith County, Kansas. In 1873 it was published in the Smith County 
Pioneer, which reprinted it in 1914. This evidence, establishing its status 
as a folk song, and therefore not subject to copyright, disposed inci- 
dentally of many later claimants of authorship, and did a good deal to 
fix the relation between the “Western Home”’ version and its variants. 

In later years the favor of President Roosevelt and of Admiral Richard 
E. Byrd, who included it in the records he took with him for his six- 
month solitary sojourn at the South Pole, has further enhanced its popu- 
larity, and a good deal of work is still being done to run down the literary 
sources—folk and other, in the Old World—of various lines, phrases, and 
verses of the now accepted text. 


The appearance of Madame Bovary as a play after so many years of 
proscription has heightened interest in every aspect of its famous author’s 
life. To Partisan Review for December, Edmund Wilson contributes an 
essay on “Flaubert’s Politics,” in part a reproduction of his article in 
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the Herald-Tribune book supplement of February 21, 1932. Ona pedestal 
of literary art for so many years, Flaubert has yet been unappreciated 
in an important particular, thinks Mr. Wilson. The negative attitude 
toward moral and social interests, with which he is generally credited, 
and which his own statements of his artistic creed seem to substantiate, 
is far from representing the deeper current of his thought. In his letters, 
in which—not systematically or with entire consistency but freely—he 
reasons about society, it is clear that he saw humanity in social terms 
and historical perspective. He admired, among his contemporaries, demo- 
crats, humanitarians, and reformers, though there is no doubt of his 
opposition to the materialistic and authoritarian socialists and of his 
lack of sympathy with the idea of equality in society; he cared for neither 
popular education nor universal suffrage. 

Moreover, while it is entirely true that like the Goncourts and Gautier, 
Flaubert utterly deprecated the entanglement of an artist with social 
and political problems and stood firmly upon the principle that an artist 
should nowhere appear in his work, any but a superficial reading of his 
great novels discloses the deep-running social analysis beneath them. 
Lack of clear perception of this truth has worked havoc, in particular, 
with adequate appreciation of L ’Education Sentimentale, certainly one 
of his major works. In this book, Flaubert judges the tendencies of cur- 
rent political doctrines more incisively than Marx himself, and in some 
respects approaches Marxist theory. Finally, in the strange, unfinished 
novel, Bouvard and Pecuchet, he fairly passes beyond contempt and abuse 
of the bourgeois to a sweeping satire upon humanity itself. 


What is happening to Brazilian literature under the Fascist regime 
may be clearly traced by examination of the literary output of the two 
years, 1935 and 1936, thinks Samuel Putnam, writing in the literary 
supplement of the New Masses, December 7, under the caption “Literary 
Fascism in Brazil.’”’ As editor of the Brazilian literature section of the 
Handbook of Latin American Studies (Harvard University Press), Mr. 
Putnam bases his conclusions on first-hand acquaintance with all Brazil- 
ian publications of a literary kind. These conclusions are briefly two: 
The promising crop of creative writing in fiction and poetry of the year 
before the establishment of the Fascist regime has undergone a quick 
blighting during the single year during which that regime has had full 
sway. Critical work, cautious rehashings of past performance, makes the 
bulk of the output of 1936. A few novels, mostly of the genre variety or 
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devoted to exploitation of the sex motif, have taken the place of the 
earlier superior work with its vigorous and far-reaching social outlook; 
and poetry has entirely succumbed. His second observation is that the 
process of stifling is not yet completed, that there is still the remnant of 
an intelligent opposition in Brazil which deserves careful watching, not 
only for its own sake but for the practical importance it may well have 
in the development of our own situation in the United States. 


George Jean Nathan’s notes on the theater in the December Scribner’s 
contain more nutriment than may sometimes be found in more formal 
and lengthy articles. His topics are respectively the worth of the Irish 
playwrights of the moment, the ineptness of Maxwell Anderson’s last 
play, The Star-Wagon, the failure of Arthur Hopkins to act his age as 
chooser and director of plays, and the particular whys of all these pro- 
nouncements. Of especial interest is the characterization of the Irish 
plays—not all masterpieces, but at their worst displaying a directness 
and courage and “a hint of spiritual music’’; at their best ‘‘a poetic sweep, 
a surgery of human emotions, a warm, golden glow” hardly to be found 
in the current work of any other people. They alone, it might seem, in 
surveying the present dramatic scene, have plumbed the depths of the 
human heart and “‘with a shameless beauty and a singing candor permit 
it to tell its true and often aching story.” 


PROFESSIONAL ARTICLES 


Examination of the catalogues of 146 American colleges and universi- 
ties, drawn from every section of the country and from every type of 
institution—that is, from private, state, and municipal universities, 
engineering schools, state teachers’ colleges, and Catholic colleges—dis- 
closes several decided trends in regard to entrance requirements according 
to Willard E. Gladfalter in his “Status and Trends of College Entrance 
Requirements” in the School Review for December. On the quantitative 
side, more than a dozen institutions under different regional accrediting 
agencies are moving toward at least partial substitution of standards of 
attainment for the formal unit requirement, and many are grouping unit 
requirements into major and minor study fields instead of holding to the 
prescribed number only. There is decrease in the number of prescribed 
units, and increase in the number of institutions which have no pre- 
scribed units. The total number of units required and the fields in which 
prescribed units fall have changed little or not at all. However, require- 
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ments in mathematics and foreign languages have decreased, those in 
the social sciences, oddly, have not increased. 

On the qualitative side, the school mark and the mark on entrance ex- 
aminations no longer hold their paramount position. Only eight of the 
total number of institutions studied require the examinations of the Col- 
lege Entrance Board, and even some of these waive the requirement under 
certain conditions. A number prescribe a definite rank in class without 
examination. A new factor in determining fitness is the recommendation 
of the secondary-school principal, in regard both to academic record and 
to personality. Other devices for assessing personality are personal recom- 
mendations from others, in addition to the principal’s, and a number of 
psychological tests, the two most frequently used being the Aptitude 
Test of the College Entrance Examination Board and the Psychological 
Examination of the American Council on Education. English-achieve- 
ment tests are common, and 46 per cent of the institutions require health 
examinations before admission. 


Is it an impertinence to offer a definition of the simple phrase “oral 
reading”? An article by Angelo M. Pelegrini in the December issue of 
the Quarterly Journal of Speech (“The Aim and Educational Content of 
Oral Reading”), beginning in slightly apologetic mood, shows the preva- 
lent confusion still existing among teachers today in regard to the con- 
tent of the familiar term. 

What is the simplest, most fundamental statement of this activity, 
asks the writer, which will yet cut it off from all others? His answer is: 
Oral reading is the art of reading aloud to one or more listeners in such 
a manner that the maximum communication of the total content of a 
piece of literature is effected. It is an act which involves the use of a 
trained faculty, not the use of that faculty in reading orally certain 
forms of literature. The latter interpretation of the term is what causes 
trouble. Inclusion in certain courses of elements belonging to the reading 
of particular forms of material but not to others is all very well, but the 
aim of a basic course in oral reading is the general development of that 
faculty. 

If this is true, then basic training in oral reading rests upon three 
fundamentals: training in receiving full, vital impressions from the 
printed page—‘those which bear within themselves the energy needed 
for their own articulation”; training in securing full and unimpeded vocal 
and bodily responsiveness to impressions; training in adequate motiva- 
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tion for oral communication. These, with their implications, will deter- 
mine the educational content of the course and any unique contribution 
it may make to the total education of the individual. 


That in this year of 1937, so dark with prophecy of international con- 
flict, there is real evidence of progress in stopping one source of misunder- 
standing and bad feeling between nations, is the heartening conclusion 
to be drawn from an article by Bernice Dainard Gestie, in School and 
Society for December 4. 

The history of the movement to revise textbooks in such manner as 
to correct errors, to soften without sacrifice of objectivity expressions 
likely to be offensive to other nations, to include the conception of world- 
interdependence, has been made through the efforts of individual his- 
torians, educators, and international peace lovers and of a variety of 
great organizations. 

A number of the governments of Europe have taken steps either to 
revise their textbooks or to lay down policies for such revision, action in 
Austria, Prussia, China, Finland, Norway, and Uruguay being especially 
noted. In 1920 a Japanese association of teachers made a request to the 
League of Nations which was a first step toward bringing about the most 
important development in the history of the movement—the establish- 
ment by the League of a clearing house for such requests in an Inter- 
national Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, organized in 1922. In 
1935 a “Draft Declaration” of principles, drawn up by the Committee, 
was submitted by the Assembly to states members and nonmembers of 
the League, and has been acknowledged by twenty-seven states, twenty- 
three indicating their sympathy with it. It provides that governments 
shall instruct the appropriate authorities to devote as much time as pos- 
sible to teaching the history of other nations; to exclude from the text- 
books used, unfriendly criticism of other nations; and to emphasize in 
the teaching of general history, facts tending to encourage understanding 
and co-operation among nations. 


Acourageous program for system-wide curriculum study, initiated eight 
years ago by the city of Baltimore and brought today to the point where 
coherent report of results may be made, is published in the November- 
December issue of the Baltimore Bulletin of Education. Both history and 
present status of the undertaking are discussed, and the direction in 
which future development should go, pointed out. The work has been 
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largely in the hands of seven committees, whose reports are given: the 
committee on the effect of technological development upon society; the 
committee on the family in present-day life; the committee on inter- 
national problems; the committee on disrespect for and attitudes toward 
authority (subcommittees of which studied such angles of the problem 
as influence of the press, movies, religious training); the committee of 
government and social welfare; the committee on the conservation of 
natural resources; and the committee on the function and scope of edu- 
cation. Directions in which intensive work remains to be planned are, 
notably, the exploration of local resources, the selection of authoritative 
consultants in the several fields of study and the ways of profitably 
applying their assistance, and better methods of unification of the whole, 
Important encouragement was given to the work by a meeting of the 
consulting groups, the chairmen of the seven committees, the members 
of the school board, and the superintendent of schools, with the Cur- 
riculum Club of Columbia University, where Professors Dewey, Kilpat- 
rick, Counts, Rugg, Bruner, Evenden, Hillegas, and Engel discussed the 
plan and made suggestions for further experimentation. 


An editorial article in the December issue of the Journal of the National 
Education Association sets up a series of indictments against the handling 
of English in our schools. Here they are: 


1. The time allotments for the mother tongue are too short. 

2. This department of the curriculum is too narrow in content. 

3. There is too little correlation of reading and writing with other branches of 
instruction. [Here a note remarks that symbolic of such discorrelation is the 
lack of connection between the National Council of Teachers of English 
and the N.E.A.] 

4. There is too little attention to reading aloud, public speaking, and intelligent 

and gracious conversation. 

. There is too little attention to writings in the fields of politics, science, eco- 

nomics, and history. 

6. There is too little emphasis placed on American as distinct from English ma- 
terial. 

7. There is too little emphasis on the formation of the student’s personal li- 
brary and plans for life-long reading. 


uw 


The suggestion is made that something might be accomplished by 
giving up the word “English” in our courses and catalogues. 
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THE BEST SELLERS? 
(November 15-December 13, 1937) 


FICTION 
1. The Citadel, by A. J. Cronin. Sept. 10. L. B. . . $2.50 
2. Northwest Passage, by Kenneth Roberts. July 1. D.D. . . 2.75 
3. Home for Christmas, by Lloyd C. Douglas. Nov. 16. H.M. . 1.35 
4. The Rains Came, by Louis Bromfield. Oct. 20. Harp. . . 2.75 
5. Gone with the Wind, by Margaret Mitchell. June 30, 736. 
Macm. .. . . 3.00 
6. Slogum House, by Mari Senden. sow. 27. L. B. 2.50 
7. Serenade, by James M. Cain. Dec. 1. Knopf . 2.50 
8. Tish Marches On, by Mary R. Rinehart. Nov. 22. F. & R. 2.00 
9. Imperial City, by Elmer Rice. Nov. 8. C.-McC. _ wo te gee 
2.00 


10. Tuesday Never Comes, by Lida Larrimore. Dec. 6. Macrae-S. 


GENERAL 


1. How To Win Friends and Influence People, by Dale Carnegie. 


Nov. 5,’736.S5S.&S. . . . oe 
2. Woollcott’s Second Reader, by Alesonder W oollcott. Nov. 15 

Viking 3.00 
3. The Arts, by Hendrik W. Van Loon. Sept. 30. Ss. & S. 3.95 
4. Last Flight, by Amelia Earhart. Nov. 26. Harc. 2.50 
5. Madame Curie, by Eve Curie. Nov. 26. D. D. . . 3.50 
6. This Is My Story, by Eleanor Roosevelt. Nov. 15. Harp. . 3.00 
7. Christmas: An American Annual of Christmas Literature and 

Art, edited by R. E. Haugan. Sept. Augsburg . . . . 1.00 
8. Ezekiel, by Elvira Garner. Oct. 7. Holt .. 1.50 
9. Christmas Carols, by Hendrik W. Van Loon and Grace Cast: ig- 

netta. Nov.4.8.&S.  . . . , = « ae 


10. The Importance of Living, by Lin Y uteng. Nov. R. &H.. 3.00 


* Based upon a count of the Baker & Taylor Co.’s sales throughout the country 
during the period. Only current books are included. 
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THE LITERATURE OF ENGLAND! 


Hundreds of years ago, a poet, whose very name is unknown to us, wandered 
lonely, desolate, and weary in heart by a frost-bound shore. Careworn and sad 
he was, the survivor among his people. War had taken some; one, ‘a strong 
bird had borne over the deep”’; one, the gray wolf had stolen to devour; another, 
at his death, had been hidden in a cave by “a comrade sorrowful faced.’’ Now 
even the wine halls where he and his friend had rejoiced were empty, wind- 
swept, and silent. Everything he loved seemed to have passed away as com- 
pletely as if it had never been. As he stood on the shore watching the birds dip 
and soar above the fallow waves, he asked himself why he should not be bitter 
in his heart. He decided, however, to “‘shut fast his thinkings in silence,’’ what 
ever he had in mind. Yet, as there came an even stronger urge to express his 
tumbling thoughts, he wrote them down. Today, we have them as one of the 
earliest bits of our literature, as one of our first expressions of the life of a day 
long past. And though they were written hundreds of years ago, they are still 
as true to human nature as if they had been written today. 


So begins The Literature of England, by Amanda M. Ellis. One tires 
often at the lack of novelty and the frequency of appearance of anthologies 
and histories of English literature, intended to create a commercial de- 
mand rather than to meet an educational need. Not so with Professor 
Ellis’ volume, which is designed for the twelfth grade of the senior high 
school or for Freshman or Sophomore college work. 

As judged by the opening paragraph, which illustrates the general 
poetic touch of the style, the book is illuminating and inspiring—rare 
qualities, indeed, in volumes of its kind—and carries the reader along 
through keenly selective and richly anecdotal material, much as the plot of 
a novel, so that the title aptly might be “The Entertaining Story of English 
Literature.” As it is what it purports to be—a literary history and not a 
social background or jumble of both—it necessarily deals with facts— 
chronological, biographical, and critical—but it has the appeal of litera- 
ture and the grip of fiction. 

Panoramic in its scope, the volume embraces, period by period, the 


* The Literature of England. By Amanda M. Ellis. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
1937. Pp. 478. 
107 
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range of English literary expression in its larger currents and in its major 
writers from Beowulf to Somerset Maugham. The last chapter, under the 
caption, “Today: The Twentieth Century,” covers seventy-five pages 
and should entice those who desire to stress the modern field. No period, 
however, has been slighted, nor has any author, past or present, been 
sketched other than as vibrant. 

The type is large and the pages are brightened by 437 illustrations, 
many of which have not appeared before in any text. The Bibliography, 
reading guide, and Index are adequate for the levels intended. In short, 
the book is written for young people but not down to them, and it will 
be read by them with both pleasure and profit. Even tired teachers of 
literature may find a tang in its pages. 

W. J. SANDERS 
VIsALIA UNION HicH SCHOOL AND JUNIOR COLLEGE 
VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 





TYPES OF GREAT LITERATURE 


The revised edition of A Study of the Types of Great Literature by Mabel 
Irene Rich has three claims to distinction that lift it out of the class of 
ordinary anthologies: its physical makeup, especially the pictures; its 
blending of modern literature and the traditional classics; and its helpful 
Appendix, containing information not always so easily accessible. 

The inside cover, plastered with title-pages from classics, some of them 
old and rare editions from the Bodleian Library and the British Museum, 
affords but a taste of what is to come. There are pictures of the Alcazar, 
St. Peter’s, and Chaucer’s tomb in Westminster; in Nazimova as Nora 
Helmer and Henry Irving as Hamlet; of the Globe Theatre, the spires of 
Oxford, Samuel Johnson’s home at Litchfield, and the Keats-Shelley 
Memorial in Rome. 

The selection of material is, with a few exceptions, satisfactory. It is 
doubtful if Hamlet is best suited of all Shakespeare’s tragedies for the 
perusal of high-school upperclassmen. Both Macbeth and Romeo and 
Juliet are more rapid in action, shorter, and not so deep. Chaucer in 
translation loses much of its flavor; for it is only the poorly equipped 
teacher who cannot make it interesting in the original. There are also too 
many types—eighteen main ones, with numerous subdivisions. One can 
see little reason, for instance, for five classes of lyrics or for isolating the 
dramatic monologue from other narrative poetry. These are but minor 
details, however. The way ancient literature and that of today, including 
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English, American, and Continental masterpieces and even those of the 
Far East, are placed side by side for comparative reading and study is in 
keeping with the modern idea of making all literature, like all history, 
contemporary. 

The Appendix offers, in addition to its biographies (which are a bit 
meager) and its pronouncing vocabulary, lists of famous characters and 
well-known pieces of literature. Valuable also is a table of foreign authors 
beginning with King David and ending with Tagore, with suggested read- 
ings on the opposite page. A chart of types organized chronologically 
according to literary periods and another of British and American au- 
thors arranged by periods are also helpful. In general, Types of Great 
Literature is an attractive book from cover to cover, showing at once 
thorough scholarship, effective presentation, and adaptation to pupil 
needs. 

SALIBELLE ROYSTER 


Reitz H1GH SCHOOL 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
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IN BRIEF REVIEW 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations. Edited by Christopher Morley and Louella D. 

Everett. 11th ed. Little, Brown. $5.00. 

The eighty-year-old standard reference is rejuvenated by insertion of a Morley 
Preface, which is itself literature, by the addition of gems written since the revision of 
1914, by the omission of quotations no longer familiar, and by a new typographical 
dress. There are 1,128 pages of quotations, with 450 three-column pages of Index to 
help us find the one we want. 

Forever Ulysses. By C. P. Rodocanachi. Viking. $2.50. 

January Book-of-the-Month. An English-educated Greek has written this enter- 
taining tale of a Greek adventurer who rises from bootblack to armament king. The 
author presents (with universal implications) a detailed character sketch of an ad- 
venturous individual who very successfully uses his wits to promote his own interests. 


U.S.A. By John Dos Passos. Harcourt. $3.00. 

The 42nd Parallel, Nineteen-Nineteen, and The Big Money are now presented as a 
trilogy. In them the chief Leftist literary genius attempts to find a pattern of life in 
the social chaos of our country. And in them is introduced the now famous literary 
with stretches of 


’ 


innovation of alternating the “news reel’’ and the “‘camera eye’ 
straight narrative. 
The Trojan Horse. By Christopher Morley. 

The story of Troilus and Cressida, one of the earliest and most universal of love 
stories—that first love of a boy for an older woman—is retold by Morley with audacious 
wit and extravagance. His style is very different from that used by Boccaccio and 
Chaucer in handling the same plot. 

Tale of Bali. By Vicki Baum. Random House. $2.75. 

Literary Guild choice for January. The satiated war lord and Pak, the humble 
peasant, with the picturesque customs and ceremonies of Bali and the invasion of the 
Dutch, are woven into a tale of real merit. 

The Island of Bali. By Miguel Covarrubias. Knopf. $5.00. 

The gifted Mexican artist presents excellent and varied descriptions of Bali life with 
many delightful illustrations. 

More Joy in Heaven. By Morley Callaghan. Random House. $2.50. 

A modern prodigal son—Kip Caley, bankrobber—spends ten years in prison, is re- 
born—paroled—falls again. 

Death Sails with Magelian. By Charles Ford. Random House. $2.50. 


The purported adventures of young Gonzalo, who, official records prove, sailed with 
Magellan in 1519 and was held on a lonely island for seven years by savages. Much is 
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conjecture, but the author discovered many terrible things about early navigation in 
his research among old records. The book is somewhat similar to the “Bounty” stories. 


I’m Getting Married. Jolan Foldes. Farrar. $2.00. 
A gayer story than The Street of the Fishing Cat by the same author is this tale of an 
ambitious, poor Hungarian girl. 


This Is My Story. By Eleanor Roosevelt. Harper. $3.00. 


The reader’s first and lasting impression is of the apparent honesty and sincerity of 
the First Lady’s memoirs. Her omissions are dignified and her narrative is never sensa- 
tional although seemingly without reticence. Her story offers an interesting glimpse 
of an upward curve of human development. 


Last Flight. By Amelia Earhart. Harcourt Brace. $2.50. 


At each stage of her journey Amelia Earhart sent back dispatches, letters, diaries, 
charts, and log book. These, with personal reminiscences, have been arranged for pub- 
lication by her husband, George Palmer Putnam. “When I go,” she often said, “‘I’d 
like best to go in my plane quickly.” Again, she wrote: 

Courage is the price that life extracts for 
granting peace. 

The soul that knows it not, knows no release 

From little things. 


Her husband expresses the hope that the book may convey some measure of the per- 
vading charm and magic character of Amelia Earhart, whose explorings were as much 
of the mind and spirit as of the air. It does. 


Madame Curie. By Eve Curie. Doubleday. $3.50. 


Literary Guild choice for December. ‘She was a woman, she belonged to an op- 
pressed nation (Poland), she was poor, she was beautiful.” With this loving tribute the 
daughter of the great scientist opens her very remarkable story of her mother’s life. 
Lonely after losing her husband, working hard while waiting philosophically for her own 
death, she wrote, “I think that we must seek for spiritual strength in an idealism which, 
without making us prideful, would oblige us to place our aspirations and our dreams 
very high..... What I want for women and young girls is a simple family life and 
some work that will interest them.” 


Cleopatra. By Emil Ludwig. Viking. $3.50. 

While Ludwig was writing The Nile, his interest in Cleopatra grew. He has made a 
keen psychoanalysis of all phases of her life—of her childhood, of Caesar’s long infatua- 
tion, and her share in his campaigns. To the son of Caesar she gave her most genuine 
love. After Caesar’s death she captivated Anthony and perhaps sacrificed him in ambi- 
tion for her son. Ludwig, who at times evades historical fact, presents her as a glamor- 
ous woman, a proud queen, a devoted mother, and a shrewd and heartless ruler of her 
realm. 


Eight Decades: Episodes and Essays. By Agnes Repplier. Houghton. $3.00. 


After eighty years of joyous living Miss Repplier reviews her past, wittily evaluating 
her own emotional and intellectual evolution. 
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The Short Stories of Katherine Mansfield. Knopf. $3.50. 
All of Katherine Mansfield’s stories in one volume. 
O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1937. Edited by Harry Hansen. 
Doubleday. $2.00. 
A number of the best of the year, including Stephen Vincent Benét’s prize winner, 
“The Devil and Daniel Webster.” 
The Pieces of a Fan. By Vincent Sheean. Doubleday. $2.50. 
Excellent short stories by the author of Personal History. 
Ricochets. By André Maurois. $2.00. 
Gay, ironic little tales concealing a world of wisdom. 
Here Are My Lectures. By Stephen Leacock. Dodd, Mead. $2.00. 


Popular lectures and parodies by the well-known humorist. 


1937 New Yorker Album. 
A sparkling collection of gay, ironic New Yorker articles. 
Tish Marches On. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. Farrar. $2.00. 
The unpredictable Tish after eleven years still relishes trouble. 
The Hurricane’s Children. By Carl Carmer. Farrar. $2.00. 
A group of folk stories of the Paul Bunyan type. 
Ezekiel. By Elvira Garner. Holt. $1.50. 
A humorous book for children, enthusiastically received by adults. 
I speak for the Chinese. By Carl Crow. Harper. $1.00. 
The author of goo Million Customers discusses Japanese aggression. 
Everybody’s Autobiography. By Gertrude Stein. Random House. $3.00. 
A continuation—less oblique—of the autobiography of Alice B. Toklas: an account 
of experiences in France, England, and the United States. 
Abie’s Irish Rose. By Anne Nichols. French. $1.50. 
The play which established a record for the longest series of consecutive perform- 
ances in the history of the theater. 
Cinnamon Saint. By Amanda B. Hall. Humphries. $2.00. 
An absorbing narrative poem with lyrical passages. 
Birds of America. By John James Audubon. With Introduction and descriptive 
text by William Vogt. Macmillan. $12.50. 
One hundred years after first publication these colored illustrations—some of them 


superb, others indifferent—by the great American naturalist are reproduced in one 


gorgeous volume. 
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Ends and Means. By Aldous Huxley. Harper. $3.50. 

The author of Eyeless in Gaza elaborates upon the ideas presented in his novel. He 
calls this a ‘cookery book”’ of recipes for the present economic situation. Social change, 
he believes, should come slowly: the world-crisis is not solved by steps which add shock 
to existing problems; good effects are not obtained by bad means. His discussion covers 
a wide range. 

Your Money and Your Life: A Manual for the Middle Classes. By Gilbert 

Seldes. Whittlesey. $2.00. 

Ninety per cent of the thinking in America, says Mr. Seldes, is against the inter- 
ests of go per cent of the people in America. In his manual he seeks to enlighten that 
go per cent who do not think. 


The Tyranny of Words. By Stuart Chase. Harcourt Brace. $2.00. 

Beware, says Chase in his very readable and thought-provoking book, of the use of 
big words, and beware of the other fellow’s use of them. Do any two people think the 
same thing when they say “fascism,” “communism,” “decentralization,” “‘capitalism’’? 
Sweden has a method of keeping democracy up to date. 

Everyday Things in America, 1607-1776. By William C. Langdon. Scribner. 
$3.00. 

Mr. Langdon sees the history of American life as the unfolding story of how we 
Americans have supplied our own needs and have done it better and better until our 
whole system of methods and habits and customs may reasonably be called American 
civilization—everyday things take on the impress of human character. With these ideas 
in mind he has written a most interesting and delightful study of homely things and 
the workaday people who established a way of living. There are beautiful and enlighten- 
ing illustrations. 

Country Matters. By Clare Leighton. Macmillan. 

This record of life in and about an English village is an account of a more leisurely, 
more elemental way of living than most of us have known. Whether she writes of the 
tramp, the village fair, the harvest festival, or the chair bodgers, we are in spirit sharing 
the simple pleasures of these well-adjusted villagers. The very beautiful engravings are 
also the work of the author. 

Heinrich Heine, Paradox and Poet. By Louis Untermeyer. Harcourt Brace. Life 
and poems (boxed). $6.00. 

Of this new life of the gifted, maladjusted poet, written by ‘“‘the American Heine,” 
Carl Van Doren says: ‘“The best account in English and on the whole the best I know 
in any language.” There are five hundred translated poems, including unexpurgated 
versions of erotic and sometimes censored verses. An explanatory foreword and preface 
add much to the volumes, expressing Untermeyer’s realization that any translator is 
compelled to sacrifice the music of a poem if he conveys the meaning of the poet. 


I Hear America Singing: An Anthology of Folk Poetry. Collected by Ruth A. 
Barnes. Winston. $2.00. 


In a very complimentary foreword Carl Van Doren says, “It is not hard to under- 
stand why boys like these poems... . it is like being with men at work. 
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FOR THE SCHOLAR 


A Dictionary of Slang and Unconventional English from the Fifteenth Century to 
the Present Day. By Eric Partridge. Macmillan. $12.50. 

A comprehensive listing of slang words and phrases including the language of the 
underworld, colloquialisms, vulgarisms, and solecisms as found in the British Isles, 
India, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and South Africa from the modern English 
period to the present time. This list includes also numerous Americanisms which have 
become ‘‘naturalized.”’ The definitions include specific identifications with reference to 
the locality, period, and social class or occupation in which the expressions originated 


A Dictionary of American English on Historical Principles Compiled at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago under the Editorship of Sir William Craigie and James R. 
Hulbert. University of Chicago Press, Part I, $4.00; Part II, $4.00. 

Parts I and II of the great work (I, A-Baggage; II, Baggage-Smasher—Blood) are off 
the press, shortly to be followed by Parts III and IV. Parts I-V are to make the first 
volume. The Preface makes clear the two limitations upon “‘the ideal goal . . . . every 
word which has been current in the spoken or written language of the United States 
from the time of the settlement of the country by English-speaking colonists.’’ These 
limitations permit only (1) words and phrases clearly or apparently of American origin, 
or having greater currency here than elsewhere; (2) words denoting anything that has 
a real connection with the development of the country and the history of the people. 
New words of the twentieth century, no matter how common, are excluded, though 
words current before the end of the nineteenth century may have illustrations drawn 
from a later time. 

FOR THE COLLEGE STUDENT 

Dramatized Ballads. With musical accompaniment. By Janet Tobitt and Alice 
White. $2.00. 

Here are ‘‘Auld Robin Gray,” the “‘Barrin’ of the Door,’ “Good King Wenceslas,”’ 
““My Lady Greenleaves,”’ “‘Where Are You Going, My Pretty Maid’’—in all, twenty 
ballads. Specific suggestions on staging, costuming, and action accompanies each selec- 
tion, along with appropriate music. A treasure trove for the English classroom or 
speech department. 

Jefferson, Corporations, and the Constitution. By Charles A. Beard. National 
Home Library Foundation. $0.25. 

Four readable essays: ‘“‘Corporations and Natural Rights,”’ ‘‘Jefferson in America 
Now,” “The Constitution and States Rights,” “Little Alice Looks at the Constitu- 
tion.” 

Ways of Thinking and Writing. By Frank W. Cushwa and Robert N. Cunning- 
ham. Scribner. $1.80. 

An elaborate and carefully organized program is here presented, and presented 
without apology. “The way of truth is a hard way,” says the Preface frankly, ‘‘and 
so far as this book follows that way, it is a hard book.” To the student the authors 
remark that whatever the method he elects to use, his responsibility is to learn to think 


—clearly, doggedly, conscientiously. 








